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Parent and Family 


Life Education Programs for 1960-1961 


I lelping Young America Grow in Freedom 


The National Parent-Teacher will once again present three series 
of articles: one on preschool children, one on school-age 
children, and one on adolescence. Watch future issues of this 


magazine for the lists of topics. 


Open Wonderful New Worlds . . . Wake Up and Read! 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, APRIL 3-9, 1960 


We Americans are ever seeking to explore and 
satisfy our need for a nobler purpose, a deeper 
meaning in our lives and the lives of our children. 
We are seeking, too, to hasten the time when all 
the world can live in freedom and dedication to 
the ideals of a free society. 

Reading is one of the surest ways to pursue this 
search. It widens our world, informs our minds, 
and strengthens our spirits. It is the strong link 
that binds us to the best of the past and to the 
good that is yet to come. 

We know these things, but we need to be re- 
minded of them. Hence National Library Week 
is celebrated each year in communities throughout 
the United States. Sponsored by the National 


Book Committee, Incorporated, in cooperation 
with the American Library Association, it is de- 
voted to the support and encouragement of li- 
braries of all kinds—public, school, and university 
libraries and the libraries maintained by families 
in their own homes. 

Leaders in all phases of American life, together 
with other citizens everywhere, will join in the 
observance of this meaningful event. Of course 
P.T.A. members will assume responsible roles in 
their own community celebrations. 

For information see your local National Li- 
brary Week committee, or write to National 
Library Week, 24 West Fortieth Street, New 
York 18, New York. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


AUTONOMY IS A WORD WITH VERY IMPORTANT MEANINGS 
for Americans. It means self-government, and it 
means a minimum of controls from outside. Some- 
times we hear complaints that there are too many 
controls, too much interference in local affairs from 
the state and national governments. And sometimes 
we hear complaints that there aren't enough. 

The P.T.A. situation isn’t very different. Auton- 
omy in the parent-teacher organization means that 
each local association is a self-governing unit, carry- 
ing on its work within the framework of bylaws that 
are in harmony with the bylaws of the state congress 
and of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Each local unit elects its own officers, and each 
unit plans and carries on its own program of action 
designed specifically to meet the needs of children 
and youth in its own community. The bylaws them- 
selves are very simple, allowing plenty of scope for 
local initiative, resourcefulness, and adjustment to 
local conditions. 

The National Congress has always recognized that 
great differences exist among the states and com- 
munities—diflerences in needs, problems, and _re- 
sources. When the Congress develops a national pro- 
gram of action, therefore, it always allows abundant 
room for choice. From the recommended projects 
and activities each local unit selects those that will 
be most valuable in its own community. It may 
also add projects to deal with a unique need or im- 
mediate situation in its school or community. In 
short, the national program is flexible and infinitely 
adaptable. It is simply a bank or library of ideas 
from which the local unit draws what suits its needs. 

What the National Congress does require of its 
members is that they promote the Objects of the 
parent-teacher organization, which form Article II 
of the bylaws of every unit, and that they uphold 
the basic policies of the organization, which are 
listed in Article III of every P.T.A.’s bylaws. 

The basic policies are only four. They state that 
P.T.A.’s (1) shall have an educational program de- 
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veloped through conferences, committees, and _ proj- 
ects; (2) shall be noncommercial, nonsectarian, and 
nonpartisan; (3) shall work to improve schools with- 
out seeking to direct their administration or con- 
trol their policies; and (4) may cooperate under 
certain conditions with other organizations having 
common interests. 

Where did these policies come from? Why do we 
have them? The policies represent the wisdom gar- 
nered from six decades of parent-teacher work 
throughout the nation. They describe the ways of 
operating that have proved most successful. Their 
purpose is not to restrict parent-teacher activity but 
to enable parent-teacher associations to work most 
productively. In effect, they are safety rules that keep 
a P.T.A. from stumbling, crippling itself, and_be- 
coming a lame, weak organization. If you study 
them carefully you will see they are safeguards 
against certain perils—the peril of internal strife 
and wrangling; the peril of conflict with school au- 
thorities; the peril of being exploited by commer- 
cial or political interests; the peril of involvement 
in other organizations’ work that would divert our 
energies from our own program. 


ONE OF THE BENEFITS of belonging to a national 
organization is that the local unit profits from the 
experience of other P.T.A.’s Today no P.T.A. has 
to be shipwrecked on rocks that other units have 


‘learned to avoid. Best practices, drawn from the ex- 


perience of many P.T.A.’s over many years, are em- 
bodied in the basic policies. These are the principles 
of conduct that make P.T.A.’s strong, harmonious, 
independent groups, capable of purposeful work. 
Yet at times some people think the policies—or 
perhaps one of them—limit the autonomy of the 
local units or membership too much. Other people 
think the policies should be strengthened to give 
less autonomy to the units. For example, almost a 
year ago some members raised questions about the 
nonpartisan policy. In their opinion it was being 
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interpreted in some places in such a way that it 
seemed to restrict the citizenship privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of P.T.A. members. 

Nothing, of course, could be further from the 
intention of the nonpartisan policy. The National 
Congress has always been proud of the contribution 
that its members, as individual citizens, make to 
improving the political health of the nation. The 
purpose of the policy is to keep P.T.A.’s free of 
divisive partisan entanglements and to safeguard 
them from being used as tools for partisan ends. 
The great strength of the P.T.A. in securing good 
legislation has been its nonpartisan policy—its ad- 
herence to issues and principles and its refusal to 
be drawn into supporting or opposing particular 
candidates or parties. 


THE NONPARTISAN POLICY is discussed at length in 
the Parent-Teacher Manual, but since some further 
clarification seemed desirable, the National Board 
of Managers, which represents the entire member- 
ship, reviewed the policy at its September 1959 
meeting. It then adopted and issued the following 
clarifying statement: 
Nonpartisan Policy and Partisan Activity 

There is no contradiction between the nonpartisan 
policy of the National Congress and the privileges and 
responsibilities of its members as citizens in a democracy. 

A voluntary organization is strong when the individual 
member accepts sincerely and enthusiastically the oppor- 
tunities of membership. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers encourages each member as an individual 
to accept his privileges as a citizen and to discharge the 
accompanying responsibilities. Citizenship offers individual 
choice. 

P.T.A.’s participate in a variety of citizenship activities. 
A parent-teacher association, however, should not endorse 
candidates for public office. 

A member of a parent-teacher association seeking public 
office should not solicit the endorsement of the P.T.A. nor 
exploit his parent-teacher membership to promote his 
candidacy. 

Officers and chairmen of the National Congress, its state 
branches, districts, and councils, and presidents of parent- 
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teacher associations can serve the organization best by post- 
poning partisan activity until their terms of office have 
been concluded. 

It is right and proper that P.T.A.’s and P.T.A. 
members should raise questions about policies when 
they have them, for the National Congress is a dem- 
ocratic organization, believing in and using demo- 
cratic processes and principles. But it is right and 
proper also that P.T.A.’s and P.T.A. members 
should adhere to the policies that represent the 
consensus of the whole membership, for this is the 
way of democracy. The policies that are embodied 
in Article III sum up the principles of conduct that 
have made it possible for our organization to thrive 
and carry out its great Objects without disruptive 
and disastrous conflicts. No circumstances have 
emerged that seem to warrant a change in them. So 
sound are they that it is difficult to imagine cir- 
cumstances that would warrant change. 

“The policies,” as our Manual says, “foster unity 
among the many divisions of the Congress, prevent 
diversion from its Objects, and protect the organi- 
zation and its members from domination or exploita- 
tion by persons or groups with ulterior motives. . . . 
Within the framework of the Bylaws, the policies, 
and the Objects of the National Congress, the state 
branches and P.T.A.’s have complete autonomy in 
working out solutions to local problems.”” Within this 
framework we have the happy combination of unity 
and diversity that is the particular genius of our na- 
tion. Within this framework we have the flexibility 
and great strength that spring from national coopera- 
tion and local autonomy. 

My warm wishes to each of you for a joyous Easter 
—one that will kindle anew the unquenchable hope 
for a world of lasting peace. 


ee oe Cea 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Service 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


© Max Tharpe Photo 


And let’s do it at once... 


| FIND IT HARD TO start an article on training youth 
in the craft of citizenship without using words that 
exhort. Obviously the need for skill and imagina- 
tion in handling the problems of society is greater 
now than ever before. Yet at the same time public 
talk about education revolves more and more 
around individual proficiency. One thing we gen- 
erally overlook, it seems, is that a mere increase in 
the number of technicians will not suffice for the 
management of a complex society. 

So I think we might well consider in our discus- 
sions that, instead of yielding to the clamor for 
more scientists, we ought to be training conscien- 
tious politicians who can manage a world created 
by science. Instead of mathematicians galore we 
need persons among us who can figure out the hu- 
man equation. And we need to get busy at once on 
the methods by which the new and alert citizen 
can be prepared rapidly. Time is of the essence, 
and the problems that confront us will not wait. 
Even if we do not destroy the world we will have to 
straighten it out and keep it straight. 

I submit that there is one best way by which 


young persons can be enlisted for service in society: 
They must be given a real job to do, and they must 
be led to work with adults on problems we all face. 

Naturally there are other ways in which training 
can be given, and yet a lot of these smack of play 
acting and boondoggling. The encouragement of 
mock political assemblies obviously affords some 
fun. Students can and do resolve themselves into a 
congress—or at this season more probably into a 
mock political convention. Very well. Awareness 
helps. But such devices tend to encourage the imi- 
tation of imperfect social contraptions and to put 
emphasis in all the wrong places. What we ought to 
think about is whether the real political conven- 
tion should be rethought and whether it is suited to 
our parlous times. 

Values not easily anticipated may, to be sure, 
come out of such model legislatures as form a part 
of the national program in citizenship training of 
the Hi-Y clubs. Gertrude Samuels reports the delib- 
erations of one group in Queens, a borough of New 
York City, that has involved forty thousand students 
in a citizenship program. 
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We all know that youth thinks big and talks 


big. What does it take to get youth to act big 
too? One answer 15 a new } } / Or ¢ lizen 
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¢ that it serves youth. 


Members of the group were engaged in debating 
a bill making it compulsory to have the Ten Com- 
mandments posted in all schools. Several of the 
group had visited the New York Assembly in Al- 
bany, and what struck me in their report was not 
the disposition made of the measure (defeated 42 to 
1) but the statement of one student. “Up in Al- 
bany,” he said, “we heard a lot of debates turn on 
trivial points and waste time. Let’s stay with the 
fundamental issue.” 

Here was a case in which students had seen, as 
youth often does, a pretty dismal example of adult 
behavior. The teen-agers wanted to do better. And 
they should. Progress at its best ought to bring bet- 
ter manners and better use of intelligence from one 
generation to the other. 

In many of these model legislatures young people 
have been taken seriously, and some of their ideas 
in New York, New Jersey, and Texas have been 
fashioned into laws by adult legislatures. 

Doubtless many cases can be found where com- 
munity improvement clubs have taken on assign- 
ments that have borne real and visible fruit. Tony 
Weitzel in the Chicago Daily News tells of one 
group of teen-agers from Senn, Mather, Lake View, 
Sullivan, and New Trier high schools who have 
raised $187,000 in the past decade for polio and 
cancer research. Among other things their money 
has equipped a microbiology floor in a hospital. 

Such projects, if not such impressive figures, are 
to be found all around. I am still impressed with 
the scouts who set out to rid our town of poison ivy. 
That is being functional. You could sum up the 
working philosophy of most of us in three words: 
Make a difference. Aud the training programs for 
youth ought to reflect this philosophy at all times. 
No matter how clever or worthy a training project 
may seem, it must give young people a feeling that 
the work matters, that the task they have to perform 
needs to be performed. 

To this end we ought now to consider bringing 
youth fully into adult councils, so that we work 
with and not for youth. At committee meetings 
lately I have been impressed with the number of 
times the phrase youth-serving agencies is used. This 
is, alas, a more accurate term than I could wish. 
here is a tendency to give boys and girls what they 
want and not let them give us what we need—huge 
help in our common. tasks. 
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This tendency to serve and please youth can go te 
ridiculous lengths. A nearby town, I remember, had 
the common problem of not wanting the high school 
senior class to stay up all night after commence- 
ment exercises. How did the local dads deal with 
the situation? By having Jackie Gleason come out 
from New York and entertain the graduating sub- 
urbanites. 

What interests me here is not the elaborately 
evasive tactics employed but the logical absurdity 
of doing too much, even in good ways, for those who 
must shortly be exercising their responsibilities as 
citizens. 


Scouting for Ideas 


A youth-serving agency ought to bring young 
people into the very problems of the organization 
of which they are a part. I made this proposal di- 
rectly to the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America at their annual session last June. I knew 
something about scouting and the hospitality of its 
adult leaders to ideas. My suggestion that scouts be 
consulted about scouting—and particularly that the 
Explorers, who are scouts of high school age, be 
drawn into the concerns of the whole organization 
—met with an enthusiastic response. 

But not until the ceremonies celebrating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the movement last February in 
Washington, did I realize how apt my proposal was. 
On this occasion fifty Explorers from fifty states 
were present. The program was so arranged that 
at each one of the fifty tables one Explorer sat with 
adults, including congressmen and senators and 
justices of the United States Supreme Court. There 
was no speaker’s table to set the big guns apart. 
They had a chance to chat with the scouts. The 
program itself, in which highly articulate Explorers 
told of the meaning of the movement, convinced me 
more than ever that here is a huge fund of talent 
that can be put to real use in the scouting movement 
as a whole. 

Youth ought to be trained for citizenship and re- 
sponsibility on real problems—on work that needs 
to be done. This is greatly to be preferred to instruc- 
tion courses or other procedures that set youth apart. 
The best means of growth is to face a problem. 

One notable feature of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is that it makes provision for 
this kind of cooperative effort by adults and young 
people. The provision lies in the P.T.S.A.’s, parent- 
teacher-student associations. These groups vary; in 


AN ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “DAYS OF DISCOVERY,” 
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some the voice allowed the student is greater than in 
others. But whatever the variations, this kind of 
co-labor is what I am talking about—a situation in 
which adults and students work together. Consider- 
ing the objectives and problems of this great organi- 
zation, where is there a better place for youth to 


learn? 
Let me make a further practical proposal that will 
help enlist youth’s interest in civic affairs: Invite 


young people not merely to learn the ways of the 
town, the state, and the nation but also to improve 
on those ways, to make suggestions for better pro- 
cedures. Our very nation is an improvement on forms 
of government that preceded it. In mechanical ap- 
pliances and contraptions we are forever improving. 
Why not in political inventions? 

From the days of my high school civics class | know 
what boredom arises out of merely learning about 
processes (and I have been fearfully aware of it ever 
since). What would happen if we asked students how 
they would like to see us do things better? Several 
things. We would develop a better climate of opin- 
ion. We would get some good ideas and a more im- 
aginative approach to government. And the student 
would learn abundantly in the process, because he 
would be encouraged always to think about how 
government can do a better job. 


Opportunities at Oshkosh 


Surveys conducted by students afford a good train- 
ing school for citizenship and are to be recommended, 
provided of course that the thing surveyed makes 
sense and is of some use to the community. Three 
years ago officials of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, laid the 
city’s strangling trafic problem before its youth 
council. Two hundred high school students stationed 
themselves at key points, and for three days and 
nights they questioned every parking motorist on his 
driving and parking habits. The data gathered not 
only saved the city $28,000 (which is what a profes- 
sional trafhe survey would have cost), but it also 
enabled the town management to work out a system 
of parking that greatly eased congestion in the busi- 
ness district. 

Ihe project at Oshkosh was all the more important 
because it was part of a state-wide movement in Wis- 
consin—one focused on the respectful and intelligent 
use of youth. It illustrated the fine work being done 
by sixty thousand students throughout the state, and 
done so successfully that adults had to sit up and 
take notice. Young people were demonstrating their 
effectiveness in youth councils. Why not take the 
logical next step and draw them into adult organi- 
zations? And so in Shewano three teen-agers were 
named for the library board, and at Two Rivers a 
high school girl was, appropriately, appointed to the 
recreation board. More important, and at the state 
level, a youth advisory board of fifteen boys and 
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girls has been made a part of the Governor's Com- 
mission on Human Rights. The members of the 
board are full-fledged members of the commission. 
This is the first state agency in the United States to 
make such official recognition of youth. 

The values to be gained from youth participation 
in adult agencies are priceless. Young people can 
contribute both enthusiasm and originality (which 
has been defined as “a pair of fresh eyes”), and many 
of their ideas are bound to have an invigorating 
effect. Moreover, they will grow into responsibility 
and be prepared for citizenship at a time, a few 
years hence, when they will be needed most. 

Not to be overlooked in our discussions are the 
good and lasting concrete effects that come out of 
any program which really trains young persons in 
constructive group activity. It seems to me that the 
emphasis ought always to rest upon methods of train- 
ing, but this does not mean that we should ignore 
the results. We can’t. They are always visible and 
sometimes conspicuous. 


The Spark and the Flame 

Thirty years ago in the town of Alburtis, Pennsyl- 
vania, three girls persuaded an outstanding woman 
to take an interest in their problems. Since she had 
helped to organize the local scout troop, she sug- 
gested a Camp Fire group for the girls and their 
friends. From the beginning the group took on com- 
munity responsibility. It helped to clean up and 
beautify the town through a campaign that lasted 
two years. The girls reclaimed a vacant lot near the 
railroad tracks, planted it in grass and flowers, and 
turned it into a park, using an abandoned telephone 
pole in the center to make a totem pole with Indian 
symbols appropriate to the rites of the Camp Fire 
Girls. 

Any of the other imaginative activities they en- 
gaged in would have been enough to justify the 
group, but its main usefulness lay in the way it 
aroused the interest of other groups in the town. 
Grown up now, the former Camp Fire girls still 
have the same cooperative work habits and the same 
civic interests. 

Civic education cannot wait. The old line attribu- 
ted to H. G. Wells, that “civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe,” is truer now than 
it ever was before. The time has come when citizen- 
ship must be stressed above all else. We may hope 
for salvation if we can encourage and step up, in 
this day and time, our whole program of training 
youth for civic service. 





Charles W. Ferguson is a senior editor of the 
Reader’s Digest. His most recent books are Say It 
with Words and Naked to Mine Enemies, a distin- 
guished biography of Cardinal Wolsey. 
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He’s Ready 


Are You? 


Thrilling for Bobby, chilling for Mom and 
Dad—that’s how the first day of school may 

look to us parents. Talking it out with other 
parents helps. Meet a group of them here and gain 
new understanding of your own mixed feelings 
about this unforgettable day. 


© Elisabeth Hibbs 


NEXT TO THE SHEER FUN Of being with and loving 
one’s children, the greatest zest in parenthood comes 
from the repeated opportunities it affords mother 
and father to deepen and enlarge their own experi- 
ence. Such an opportunity comes when a child goes 
off to school. At this time husband and wife enter 
into still another stage of development. 

True, little has been written about the phases of 
parenthood, real as they are. As yet no zealous in- 
vestigator has appeared to trace the normal progress 
of parents as Dr. Gesell and his associates have done 
with the normal growth patterns of children. To date 
the stages of parenthood are charted mainly in the 
minds of those who, when they are grandparents, can 
look back on the completed cycle of the child-rearing 
years. 

Of course, every phase of parenthood has its spe- 
cial demands. And from the day a child sets out for 
school, think of what new demands are made on his 
father and mother—by the child, by the parents on 
each other, and also by the neighbors and society at 
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large. Equally striking are the parents’ changing atti- 
tudes, feelings, and behavior toward the child. “Now 
that you’re in school . . .” 

This is a time of transition, of establishing new 
expectations and standards, for parents and child 
alike. Often the parents find themselves coping not 
only with new situations but with new emotional re- 
actions of their own, which often puzzle or even dis- 
may and frighten them. The old parent-child rela- 
tionship is no longer completely adequate; a new one 
is emerging but is not yet fully formed. 

Although much has been written about preparing 
the child for school, we find very little about helping 
parents grow through that same process. Because of 
this gap the Human Relations Service, a community 
mental health center in Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
asked several groups of parents to join in a study of 
what happens to the family when a child enters 
school. The following observations and ideas are 
those that emerged from the work of the forty fami- 
lies who cooperated in the study. Their help was 
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secured through the principals, kindergarten teach- 
ers, and P.T.A.’s of two elementary schools in two 
communities. 

All forty agreed that for four to six weeks after 
school started, a more or less acute period of uncer- 
tainty reigned throughout the household. One parent 
described the experience as something akin to being 
in an empty car on a strange roller coaster in a dense 


fog! 


lo savor that experience, if only at second hand, 
let us follow Mr. and Mrs. Austin and their daughter 
Alice through the first weeks of school. (The Austins 
are a pretty normal sort of family; in fact, they are 


typical of our forty families.) 


esent Tense 

During the weeks immediately before the opening 
of school, tension mounted in the Austin home. Mrs. 
Austin found herself taking time out from the flurry 
of preparations to wonder if her little girl was really 
ready for school. Would it be frightening? Perhaps 
boring? In either case could Alice take it? Worse yet, 
maybe the school wouldn’t be able to take Alice. 

Mr, Austin began to notice that his wife was look- 
ing at their littke daughter with a newly critical and 
less accepting eye. He felt his wife was like an artist 
putting the final, critical touches on a crucial master- 
piece just before a one-man show. He became in- 
volved in earnest discussions with his wife about 
what they should do if Alice said “I don’t want to go 
to school.” He was an advocate of firmness: “Of 
course you'll go. Everyone goes to school!” Mrs. 
\ustin favored the casual approach: “Well, honey, 
* Meanwhile she 
found herself giving school quite a “build-up” to 


why don’t we just wait and see?’ 


\lice. “School is a marvelous place, dear. They have 
toys and wonderful games and books. You'll be so 
happy there!” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Austin also wondered whether 
they had given their daughter the right kind of ex- 
periences. And what about discipline? Had she had 
enough? Would she get along with the other chil- 
dren? Should they have sent her to nursery school? 
Maybe there hadn’t been enough playmates her own 
age in the neighborhood. 

During intermittent moments of reflection Mrs. 
\ustin was amazed, even a little bit amused, that she 


felt as she did. At a meeting of the cooperating par- 


ents two nights before school began, she remarked 
that (1) her daughter seemed to be growing smaller 
and more fragile by the minute as the day drew 
near and (2) she herself was feeling more and more 
like a high school freshman preparing for her first 
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formal dance—not knowing quite how to act but 
wanting desperately to succeed in this new experi- 
ence. “Yes,” said one of the other mothers, “‘we’re all 
excited and thrilled yet afraid our slips will show.” 

All too quickly the day finally came. Mrs. Austin, 
torn between taking her daughter to school and let- 
ting her go alone, compromised by sending her off 
with a fourth-grader who lived next door. Alice 
looked very small indeed as she walked down the 
street with nine-year-old Nancy. Mrs. Austin recalled 
the tremendous brick building and the great hordes 
of children that greeted her on her first school day. 
But she told herself, “You’ve done what you can. You 
lived through it and so will she.” 

At the next parents’ meeting Mrs. Austin sum- 
moned up the courage to admit that the first week 
of school was a mixed blessing. Proud she was, and 
relieved too, since everything had gone well and all 
her worries had been groundless. However, she had 
felt an unexpected disquiet, even some sadness. Well, 
she went on, if the truth were knowr she had been 
more than a little depressed and had éven wept. She 
knew now what her mother had meant when she said, 
“They grow up altogether too fast!” Mrs. Austin’s 
confession livened up what had been a very lethargic 
meeting. Other mothers laughed with relief and ad- 
mitted that they too had felt the same way. 


What Goes On? 

During the next two weeks Mrs. Austin found her- 
self becoming increasingly irritated over the status 
quo. She was dying to know what was happening at 
school. Guarded questions yielded little information. 
(“Oh, we just played, Mommy.”) Some of the other 
mothers were just as irritated for quite the opposite 
reason. Their children talked about nothing but 
school—mentioning people, things, and activities that 
meant little if anything to their parents. 

Meanwhile it was obvious that things were happen- 
ing at school. Alice suddenly became quite grown up. 
She was, for her, very polite; her table manners im- 
proved immensely. At the same time she was tired 
and irritable. More alarming, she was beginning to 
suck her thumb and pull her hair, something she 
hadn't done since she was three. Mrs. Austin found 
herself wondering about the teacher. What kind of 
person was this who wielded such a potent influence 
over her and her child? 

At the next group meeting the Austins and the 
other parents threw themselves into a discussion of 
some burning philosophical issues. Is it possible for 
a school to be so regimented that it can destroy the 
individuality of the child? How can parents help 
their children maintain the proper amount of inde- 
pendence without turning them into utter noncon- 
formists? Possibly even more troubling was the ques- 
tion of aggression. Two children had got into a fight 
at school, and the teacher had not intervened imme- 
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diately. Some parents felt that children should not be 
allowed to fight under any circumstances. Others 
didn’t want their youngsters to be bullies but thought 
they should be able to defend themselves. 

The Austins and the other parents were interested 
to hear that one mother had visited her child’s class- 
room a few days before. They were relieved to learn 
that the visit had upset neither teacher nor children. 
Alice’s teacher had told Mrs. Austin that she was 
welcome to visit at any time, but somehow, Mrs. 
Austin now realized, she had been afraid to do so. 
She decided she would drop by the school the first 
chance she got, and a week later she found her oppor- 
tunity. After sitting for a while in the classroom she 
had a brief chat with the teacher, who seemed gen- 
uinely pleased to see her and had only nice things 
to say about Alice. Mrs. Austin was somewhat re- 
assured, though afterward she couldn’t help wonder- 
ing whether the teacher would be entirely frank with 
her if anything were wrong. All in all, however, she 
decided to accept a policy of “no news is good news.” 

The experience of Mr. and Mrs. Austin was highly 
representative. It was striking, in fact, that the se- 
quence of emotional reactions was almost identical 
from family to family. All the parents in the group 
noticed marked changes in their children as school 
got under way, mostly in the direction of increased 
independence and ability to care for themselves. Al- 
most all the children showed some signs of increased 
strain—thumb sucking, hair pulling, bed wetting, 
nail biting, fatigue, loss of appetite—which in most 
instances disappeared after the first four or five weeks 
of school. All the parents were aware of a strain on 
themselves. 

Most parents had a sense of irritation toward the 
child and the teacher during the first few weeks of 
school. Their child was now leading a life they could 
not share. The teacher was altogether too influential; 
it would be nice to find some minor flaw in her pro- 
fessional competence. 

After this time of vague resentment they began to 
settle down again and view the situation in better 
perspective. Often a visit to the classroom and a chat 
with the teacher helped. In one school a tea for the 
parents gave the mothers a feeling that they could 
once again share an important part of their children’s 
lives. (Here is where the P.T.A. begins to play its 
truly vital role.) 


Feeling Our Way 


And now that we have followed our group of par- 


ents through their common experience, two points 
deserve emphasis: First of all, the intense, sometimes 
strongly negative feelings uncovered in this study 
may make it difficult for parents to face their child's 
teacher in the early weeks of school with comfort or 
personal security. It is not just that they are remem- 
bering their own “schoolmarms,” if such they had. 
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Mothers especially—and understandably—feel that 
their competence as parents will be judged by the 
kind of child they send off to school. 

Moreover, the sense of loss, of having closed a 
chapter in the history of one’s relationship with one’s 
child, cannot be overestimated. Our study disclosed 
that genuine tears were shed, but more often than 
not they were the mother’s tears, not the child’s. 

Finally, there is the first of several experiences of 
“betrayal” at the hands of the child, whose care and 
guidance are now shared with another adult. To 
caricature feelings we might say that the parent (tem- 
porarily) looks on the teacher as a harsh judge, an 
unfeeling child stealer, and an arch competitor. 

The second point is that the impact described here 
does not seem to be limited to first-born children. 
Families with two, three, four, and in one instance six 
children going off to school reported that they, too, 
had to live through a similar process of loss and 
altered relationships with each one. Not only the par- 
ents but we ourselves were surprised to discover this. 
But perhaps it is not so surprising after all. There 
is no avoiding the growth of a child. There is no 
forestalling the repeated stretchings of the umbilical 
cord as a child’s world expands farther and farther 
beyond the back yard. And oftentimes experience, 
though it helps us to anticipate and to understand, 
cannot help us to avoid the natural emotions that 
certain events evoke. 

Because of the deep feelings involved, the study 
suggests, it is not a completely simple matter for 
parents to find the best way to relate to their chil- 
dren’s teachers. This is something to be worked at, so 
that parents will understand that mixed feelings are 
well-nigh universal and be encouraged to face such 
feelings with honesty. For where understanding and 
encouragement are lacking, parents run the risk of 
falling into a common and very human habit—that of 
expressing their feelings through defensive criticism 
of their children’s teachers. These parents may lose 
their chance to develop the helpful alliance between 
home and school that means so much to every child. 
If they do, all become the losers; for teachers, like 
parents, are also constantly searching for the best 
ways to promote children’s growth and learning. 

To answer “Yes” to the question “Are you, as a 
parent, ready for school?” one does not, then, have to 
deny one’s mixed feelings. Rather, it may be possible 
to understand and accept them—even accord them the 
wry humor for which Americans are noted—without 
acting upon them. Having mastered the lesson, we 
shall be well on our way toward a successful encounter 
with a phase of parenthood that spells maturity for 
ourselves and growthful experience for our children. 





Donald C. Klein is a staff member of the Human 
Relations Service of Wellesley, Massachusetts, and of 
the Harvard University School of Public Health. 








EVEN BEFORE THE FIRST MAN-MADE MOON ROCKETED 
skyward nearly two years ago, the Children’s Nature 
Museum in Charlotte, North Carolina, had intro- 
duced its youngsters to the space age. A special ex- 
hibit, “Conquest of the Unknown,” featured a cut- 
away model of an earth satellite, with photographs 
and a tape-recorded message explaining each part. A 
new projector had been installed in the modern 
planetarium to demonstrate a satellite’s path across 
the heavens. And as soon as word was flashed that a 
sputnik was aloft, the museum’s adult moon-watch 
team, aided by the children, was scanning the night 
skies to track its path and report sightings to the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The museum promptly swung into action to inter- 
pret this event in special planetarium displays and 
in guest appearances by youngsters on television 
shows. Soon all Charlotte was as science-minded as 
the headlines on this great scientific advance, largely 
because of the energy and enthusiasm of the Chil- 
dren’s Nature Museum. 

The first “island of nature’’—as such children’s mu- 
seums have been called—was set up in Brooklyn, New 
York, sixty-one years ago. Since then a hundred or 
more other cities and towns in twenty-seven states 
(including Hawaii) have founded similar museums 
and nature centers within their city limits. Most of 
them emphasize science and nature, but many in- 


clude programs in arts and crafts, Indian lore, and 
cultural history. They range in size from the $650,000 
one in Fort Worth, Texas, which is so complete that 
it even has a telescope-lending library, down to a 
tiny one-room affair above the town hall in Brewster, 


Massachusetts. 

But this Cape Cod Junior Museum of Natural His- 
tory is little hindered by its small size. Its young 
members have been led into a wonderland of adven- 
ture in the soil underfoot, on their nearby beaches, 
and in the forty-acre island of nature they have just 
purchased. To get them started, the American Mu- 


© Children's Nature Museum, Charlotte, N.C. 
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seum of Natural History in New York loaned them 
a museum-warming “gift” of a dozen exhibit cases. 
But soon the youngsters and their teachers had so 
scoured the wild life of Cape Cod (and a local taxi- 
dermist and artists instructed the adults in profes- 
sional mounting) that they were able to substitute 
their own specimens of local wild life, plants, and 
shells. And recently, during field trips led by a retired 
geology professor, the youngsters detected errors in 
the standard geology textbook about the boundaries 
of the Cape Cod glaciers. Now they’re mapping the 
rock formation of Cape Cod and steadily gaining 
knowledge of the area. 

The Charlotte museum dates from 1947, when a 
biology teacher, Laura Owens, decided that the city 
should have a place for nature education. She went 
to the Junior League, which enthusiastically agreed 
to help with the project. The Lions Club donated 
a magnificent thirty-two-acre tract of woodland as a 
building site and nature sanctuary, and the Junior 
League raised a total of $103,500 to erect a modern 
building and planetarium. They also fully staffed it 
on a volunteer basis for its first five years, and to this 
day still provide dedicated woman power. 

Nowadays the museum brings to life what young- 
sters are studying in their textbooks. Constantly 


changing exhibits are planned for various grades.- 


Teachers get preparation material for the visit and 
follow-up projects to keep awakened interests alive. 
Total yearly cost? Only twenty cents per citizen of 
Charlotte! 

There isn’t a single uniformed guard or a Do Not 
Touch sign in this museum. Instead of seeing musty 
mounted specimens of animals behind forbidding 
glass cases, Charlotte children get to know animals by 
handling live ones. And instead of merely purchasing 
a fossil collection, the museum sent out three expe- 
ditions of children and parents to chop fossils out 
on their own. So energetic were the youngsters that 
they have already collected fossils of about 80 per 
cent of the ancient sea life once found on the Caro- 
lina coast. 

Each year about 27,000 children visit the Charlotte 
Museum, starting with the five-year-olds who attend 
a six-session “How I Tick” workshop. There they 
learn basic facts about human physiology through 
use of a child-sized skeleton, a fresh beef heart, and 
microscopic views of blood cells. Older children 
are challenged to pit their brains against college pro- 
fessors and researchers from local laboratories and 
industries in informal science round tables. 


Glamour with Clamor 

How do junior museums differ from the tradi- 
tional ones? One director told me: “They're noisier, 
crazier, happier—and probably a lot more educa- 
tional.” Junior museums, I found, are places where 
the children go not only to see, but also to do. At the 
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pushing of a button lights blink, things come alive, 
exhibits move. To demonstrate the principles of cam- 
ouflage, the junior museum in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, uses different-colored backgrounds that revolve 
behind the animals on display. To illustrate the life 
history of the honeybee, the Children’s Museum of 
Natural History in Honolulu, Hawaii, set up an ob- 
servation hive so the children could watch the honey- 
combs being filled by the industrious bees. Children 
prepare many of the exhibits under adult guidance, 
care for the live-animal collections, and spend after- 
school and week-end hours at club meetings or on 
field trips. 

Youngsters of the Lake Erie Junior Museum in 
Bay Village, a suburb of Cleveland, for several years 
planted two thousand trees annually in a nearby 
municipal park. This spring they will be making 
wildflower and tree trails, bird sanctuaries and plant- 
ings in the area around their own new Junior Mu- 
seum Building in the Cleveland Metropolitan Park. 
When the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto, Can- 
ada, a few years ago sent out a plea for cooperation 
on its long-range study of the Monarch butterfly, the 
Lake Erie Junior Museum immediately volunteered. 
The youngsters net the migrating Monarchs, tag 
their wings so they can be identified later, and keep 
accurate records of all bandings. In one year they 
marked about a thousand Monarchs and have had 
recoveries from as far away as Arkansas. Observa- 
tions such as these are building up a wealth of data 
on the mysterious migrations of the Monarchs. 

Each junior museum is as unique as a thumb 
print. A feature of the Stamford, Connecticut, Mu- 
seum and Nature Center is the operation of its own 
weather station, which broadcasts the official forecast 
for the area daily. 


Our Living World 


The Boston Children’s Museum has brought the 
living world into the educational systems of eastern 
New England. Last year 672 school classes from 
three states visited there to see and handle displays 
in the 17 rooms of exhibit halls. The Boston Museum 
also has prepared 625 sprightly “suitcase exhibits” 
especially designed for school use, which can be bor- 
rowed without cost for two weeks. Through this na- 
ture education afforded by the museum, children 
have become so expert at identifying bird species 
that they take part in the nation-wide Christmas bird 
count of the National Audubon Society, one of 13 
groups in the state to participate. 

The Piedmont Center Museum of Natural History 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, was started as an ex- 
periment to bring children of a crowded city neigh- 
borhood into touch with nature. This museum is 
located on the first two floors of a bleak tenement in 
a seedy part of town. Willing parents volunteered 
labor to refurbish the quarters, and amateur natural- 
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ists combed their collections for specimens to turn 
over to the new museum. 

| spent one recent afternoon at the center and 
found scores of chattering, excited youngsters crowd- 
‘ed into the small space. Preschoolers were drawing 
animal pictures. Older children were planning field 
trips. Some teen-agers were painting miniature di- 
oramas to illustrate prehistoric animal life. 

“Piedmont Center has done a splendid job in cut- 
ting down on juvenile delinquency,” Worcester Chief 
of Police Michael Boyle told me. “Until the center 
opened, a bright kid in the neighborhood didn’t have 
a place where he could do something constructive. 
Now those who really want to can become leaders in 
worthwhile projects.” Today Worcester has a branch 
of one of its nature clubs in a neighborhood in an- 
other part of town. 

trooklyn’s museum, the first in the world ever 
founded exclusively for children, was started after 
a Brooklyn professor returned from a European tour 
impressed by some natural history exhibits he saw in 
Manchester, England. He suggested that a vacant 
building in Brooklyn be made over into a museum 
especially for children. Shortly thereafter a_thirty- 
year-old teacher of nature studies in Rhode Island, 
Anna Billings Gallup, joined the staff and in 1903 
became head of the new museum. As she led groups 
of excited children through the exhibit halls, she 
unlocked cases and let the children actually handle 
the exhibits. Soon there were other innovations that 
stood the museum world on its ear—moving exhibits, 
games played with nature objects, clubs, and field 
trips. And this wonder world for children that Miss 
Gallup pioneered in Brooklyn soon spread to Boston, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, and Hartford. 


in the Beginning Was an Attic 

There might have been only a handful of junior 
museums after 1937, when Miss Gallup retired, if 
it hadn't been “Wor an energetic nature enthusiast, 
John Ripley Forbes. Boyish-looking, forty-six-year-old 
Forbes has been the Johnny Appleseed of junior mu- 
scums. The first one he started was in his attic in 
Stamford, Connecticut, and to date he has directly 
helped thirty communities set up museums, even 
serving as director of six during their formative year. 

His work has so impressed a number of wealthy 
families—the Du Ponts, Mellons, and Rockefellers— 
that they recently provided the backing to found a 
new organization, Nature Centers for Young Amer- 
ica, Incorporated. N.C.Y.A. is not a fund-granting or- 
ganization, since every nature center must be founded 
on a genuine desire by local people to support it. 
Instead Forbes, as director of operations, heads a 
team of specialists. who get a new museum into work- 
ing order as efficiently and economically as possible. 
He and his assistants help select the site, aid archi- 
tects in drawing up plans, act as consultants on 
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everything from fund raising to finding a qualified 
director. Where there is an apparent need, N.C.Y.A. 
can make interest-free loans for the purchase of land 
and can provide permanent exhibits and educational 
aids at cost.* 

The first project N.C.Y.A. is sponsoring is the Mid- 
Fairfield County Youth Museum in Westport, Con- 
necticut, which will serve thirteen nearby towns. 
When present plans are completed, the project will 
have a fifty-acre natural area of forest, fields and 
streams. Now more than $210,000 has been raised 
for a museum building, which will include an as- 
tronomical observatory, science laboratories, an ani- 


— 
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mal lending library, photographic darkrooms, and a 
special room where blind children can make “touch 
tours” of the exhibits and animals. 

The junior museum movement has spilled out vig- 
orously beyond the borders of the United States. At 
least six other countries—Japan, India, Holland, Eng- 
land, Mexico, Korea—now have junior museums, and 
two more—Haiti and Israel—are in the process of 
establishing them. 

The latest count in the United States reveals that 
25 more nature centers are in the process of forma- 
tion. Could your town find a better investment to 
make for its youth? 





Peter Farb is a self-made naturalist. Twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of equipment, including a toy micro- 
scope, launched him on his nature investigations. 
Mr. Farb is also a free-lance writer of note. 


*For examples of how other communities have ‘started junior 
museums, write to Nature Centers for Young America, Inc., 10 
East Fortieth Street, New York 16, New York. 
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What’s Happening in Education? 
























































The Measure of a Library 


¢ How many books should there be in a good school 
library? 

¢ What hours should the library be open? 

¢ How much should the board of education budget 
for library staff? 

¢ What is a reasonable annual budget for new books? 
For other instructional aids, such as films, slide films 
and records? 

If questions like these come before the meetings of 
your parent-teacher association and your board of 
education, I bring you good news. Answers recom- 
mended after long study are now at hand. You will 
find them in a new guide entitled Standards for 
School Library Programs, just released by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron, Chicago 11, 
Illinois, for $2.50. 

When you obtain this guide, treat it with respect. 
Six years’ work by scores of experts went into its 
pages. The “author” is the School Library Standards 
Committee of the American Association of School 
Librarians, but the “author” did not work alone. 
Twenty-one national professional organizations had 
a share in preparing this new measuring stick for 
school libraries. 


| your community is fairly typical you will do 
well to hold your breath as you turn to the tables 
recommending expenditures for books and staff. I 
doubt that 5 per cent of our schools reach the levels 
recommended. Yet looking at the rapid rate of change 
around us and education’s flight from lock-step learn- 
ing, I wonder whether the recommendations may not 
be too cautious. I dare say the Russians would find 
them too moderate for their purposes. Our cold-war 
neighbors know the value of libraries. 

Unless you have personally investigated, you have 
little idea how low library budgets can be. One shock 
I'll never forget came when I looked over a list of 
school and public libraries in the northeastern states, 
accompanied by figures showing their annual budgets 
for acquisitions. In town after town the librarian 
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could splurge on an annual book-buying spree with 
five hundred dollars. If you have bought books re- 
cently you’ll know what that would buy. The pur- 
chase of a single encyclopedia would sop up one 
fourth of the year’s funds for books. The total annual 
expenditures for new hooks for all public schools— 
kindergarten through twelfth grade—may not exceed 
twenty-five million dollars. That’s less than a dollar 
per pupil. 

Now, what does Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams recommend? 

For schools having 200-249 students: At least 
$1,000-$1,500 annually for library books. Plus funds 
for magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, reference 
books, and so on. Plus funds for rebinding and sup- 
plies. Plus $200-$800 for professional books and ma- 
terials. Plus two to six dollars per student for the 
purchase of audio-visual materials. (If this sounds 
complex you'll find it all neatly packed into tables). 

For schools having 250 or more students: Four to 
six dollars’ worth of books per student. Plus all those 
pluses listed above. 

For schools having 200-999 students: A library 
with a minimum of 6,000—10,000 books. 

For schools with 1,000 or more students: Ten books 
per student. 

A K-VI grade school ought to subscribe to 25 maga- 
zines; K-VIII, 50 magazines; junior high, 70 maga- 
zines; senior high, 120 magazines. 

Subscriptions to three to six newspapers are recom- 
mended. That’s scarcely enough. 

How much staff does the library need? For each 
three hundred pupils there should be one librarian 
and a half-time clerk. Beyond an enrollment of nine 
hundred Standards recommends one librarian for 
every four hundred pupils. Additional staff is pro- 
posed in those schools where the librarian has partial 
or full responsibility for audio-visual materials. 

When should the library be open? Let me quote 
directly from Standards: 

Continued on page 33 





How can a man—or a woman—risk 
destroying himself by excessive drinking? 
Even more important, how can he 

risk destroying his children? We'd 

like to help them all, but first we 


must understand. . . 








Alcoholics can be treated 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Cleveland Center on Alcoholism 


THE PRETTY GIRL IN MY OFFICE was a high school 
senior. She tried hard, but not always successfully, 
to hold back the tears as she talked about her alco- 
holic father. When he was sober, she said, he was 
the nicest man she knew. When drunk he was mean, 
brutal, and unpredictable. 

Ruth had seen her father blacken her mother’s 
eyes and later watched him dissolve into remorseful 
weeping, until he seemed more like a pathetic hulk 
than a man. For years she had been frightened by her 
parents’ bitter quarrels in the adjoining bedroom. 
rhe family had known poverty when her father had 
lost jobs because of his excessive drinking. However, 
this had not been so hard to endure as his repeatedly 
broken promises. Time after time he had vowed to 
give up alcohol. She had trusted him, only to be bit- 
terly disappointed again and again. When she was 
a child she had wanted desperately to believe that he 
loved her and her mother. Yet if he really did, why 
didn’t he stop drinking? 

The answer to that tormented question is both 
simple and complex. The simple part is that he didn’t 
stop because he couldn’t. He had lost the ability to 
choose when to drink or how much to drink. His 
drinking had become compulsive. This meant, not 
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Problem 
Drinker 


HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 


that Ruth’s father was a depraved man, but that he 
was a sick man. And here is the complex part of the 
answer. The drinking was a symptom of his illness; 
like all victims of alcoholism, he needed treatment. 

Unfortunately alcoholism is an all too common ill- 
ness. Ruth’s story has been tragically reenacted in 
thousands of homes. Unlike many sick persons the 
problem drinker affects not only his home but the 
whole community. He is a liability in industry, on 
the highway, in the professions, and in neighborhood 
activities. But it is on members of his family that 
he inflicts the most serious damage, because they are 
exposed to the emotional and economic effects of 
his illness every day of their lives. It’s a far-reaching 
problem, for most alcoholics are married and about 
two thirds of these have children. 


Shame and Sham 


Frequently the family’s first reaction to such trou- 
ble is to deny it. Spouses and children resolutely 
close their eyes to the most persistent evidence that 
father’s or mother’s or brother's social drinking is 
becoming problem drinking. Perhaps they just can't 
believe that this has happened to them, but more 
probably they are reluctant to accept the stigma that 
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is still so tenaciously attached to alcoholism. Neigh- 
bors gossip without understanding, and the taunts of 
children can be callous. The son or daughter of an 
alcoholic can be cruelly hurt by the derision of com- 
panions or their imitations of an unsteady father 
weaving down the street. A teen-age girl may be 
ashamed to invite a boy friend to her home because 
she does not want him to see her mother in a drunken 
stupor. A twelve-year-old lad constantly makes ex- 
cuses to avoid going to high school football games 
with his father, who is intolerably offensive when 
drinking. The risk of embarrassment is too great. 
This enforced sense of shame is deplorable. Alco- 
holics need understanding and treatment instead of 
ridicule or reproach. Too many people think of the 
alcoholic as a Skid Row derelict, yet in reality not 
more than 4 to 7 per cent are in that hopeless cate- 
gory. Most are in every trade, susindes and profession. 


AND 
THE FAMILY 


Problem drinking is no respecter of vocation, edu- 
cational achievement, social or economic status. It 
can happen in any family. The disgrace is not that 
it does happen but that, when it does, so many of us 
unthinkingly point an accusing or mocking finger. 
By so doing we compel the victims and their fam- 
ilies to hide the illness instead of encouraging them 
to seek help before it is too late. To that extent, at 
least, the responsibility for alcoholism in our society 
is shared by all. 

Shame is not the only burden that weighs upon 
the alcoholic’s family. The child of an alcoholic 
parent may be constantly exposed to distortions of 
values. The art of lying, for example, can seem al- 
most essential to survival. In some homes it is a 
Monday morning routine for a wife to call her hus- 
band’s boss and explain that he will not report for 
work because of “a severe cold.” A listening child 
knows perfectly well that his father really has a 
disabling hangover. He must wonder why it is all 
right to lie about his father when only a few days 
before his mother scolded him for asking her to 
write the teacher an excuse for his careless tardiness 
at school. 

Men alcoholics outnumber women by approxi- 
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mately six to one, which means that the alcoholic 
parent is generally the father. This can create all 
sorts of confusion in the mind of a child. His father 
doesn’t take part in family life in the way his 
friends’ fathers do. And his mother may have to 
assume complete financial responsibility—thus_re- 
versing the usual roles. Even if her husband con- 
tinues to work she may have to handle the money to 
keep him from spending it all. Cooperation in 
money matters is difficult, if not impossible, in the 
family of an alcoholic, and total control often passes 
to the mother by default. 

Problem drinking complicates discipline, too. The 
alcoholic frequently abdicates his role as parent 
except when he is drinking. Then he feels the need 
to assert his authority, especially if he is crossed. 
The children may react with fear or with contempt, 
and respect is almost invariably lacking. Children 
may be heard to remark, “The old man is really a 
mousy guy when he is sober, but when he gets drunk 
he likes to throw his weight around and pretend 
he’s a big shot.” 

In many families the alcoholic man behaves more 
like a recalcitrant child than a responsible adult, 
and he is treated accordingly. Since he may already 
be tormented by doubts about his adequacy, this 
can only add fuel to his smoldering resentment and 
possibly supply another excuse for drinking. The 
inability to accept normal responsibilities is com- 
mon to many alcoholics, and each additional bur- 
den can provide renewed reason to drink. Indeed 
the onset of excessive drinking in some men coin- 
cides with the birth of the first child. Despite vigor- 
ous protestations of paternal pride, they may react 
with panic and seek escape from responsibility in 
the bottle. 


More Bruising Than Blows 

All too often children are the weapons in the 
war between parents. The alcoholic pleads with 
the bewildered youngsters for sympathy by point- 
ing out to them how fiendishly he is nagged and 
harassed. The frustrated, angry nonalcoholic part- 
ner retaliates by blaming everything that happens 
on drinking. Some children take sides; others try 
to withdraw to a neutral emotional corner. Most 
are hurt to some degree. 

Members of the alcoholic’s family often feel 
guilty, largely because the drinker has mastered 
the technique of shifting the blame for his drink- 
ing to the presumably. intolerable faults of those 
around him. His behavior is justified, he implies, 
by his wife’s shrewishness or imagined infidelity 
or because his children are incorrigible or because 
those loved ones for whom he has done so much 
seem determined to make his life miserable. This 
device is sometimes successful. A recurrent ques- 
tion heard by anyone working with the husbands 
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and wives of problem drinkers is the plaintive 
“Whatever did J do to make him this way?” 

Emotional stability is virtually impossible to 
achieve in the family of an alcoholic. The children 
are constantly agonized by impulsive parental at- 
titudes that are alternately gross and maudlin and 
swing from senseless generosity to equally unrea- 
sonable harshness. 

At worst a child may witness, or even be the vic- 
tim of, verbal and physical brutality. He may see 
his father beat his mother in an outburst he can- 
not understand, especially if the man is ordinarily 
rather meek. One patient, for example, when sober 
passively accepted the unremitting insults of his 
wife, but when drunk he believed that a woman 
should, in Noel Coward's phrase, be “struck regu- 
larly like a gong.” 
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1 in 16 is an alcoholic 


Violence is not uncommon. A man who was re- 
spectable and placid when sober flew into uncon- 
trollable rages when drunk. On one occasion he 
totally demolished the lower floor of his home 
while two small children cringed and watched 
with horror. Another used his wife as a practice 
target for knife throwing and joked about it to 
the terrified children. 

Emotional instability is frequently supple- 
mented by economic insecurity. Many, although 
certainly not all, alcoholics lose one job after an- 
other, which ultimately leads to financial disaster. 
Yet even worse, perhaps, is the fact that each job 
may mark a downward step in the employment 
scale, until the drinker loses the last vestiges of 
pride and self-respect—and his drinking increases. 
Also, in a false effort to maintain some shred of 
ego, a man may refuse to take employment un- 
suited to his abilities and then find that nothing 
is open to him. Meanwhile his family suffers. 

rhe alcoholic father has been discussed at 
length because he is so frequently encountered. 
However, the alcoholic mother can be equally de- 
structive. Ruth Fox thinks she may be even more 
so. In her book Alcoholism she comments that if 
the father is an alcoholic “it is often possible for 
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the mother to shield the children from the full 
impact of the situation. - With an alcoholic 
mother this is rarely if ever the case. Because of 
the closeness of the children to the mother they 
are apt to suffer irreparable damage.” 

Children are resilient organisms. Many devise 
tough defenses against pathology of all kinds. 
Many others, however, do not. One _ seventeen- 
year-old boy reported the suicide of his alcoholic 
father with a feeling of evident relief. We shudder 
to contemplate what life at home must have been 
like if this boy found comfort in the fact that his 
father had leaped from the tenth floor of a hotel. 

Obviously these terrible things do not happen 
to all the children of all alcoholic parents. Some- 
times other factors serve as successful antidotes—a 
teacher who shows a special interest in a child and 
provides the lacking example of character, or some 
other person who cares about him and gives him 
something to cling to. Occasionally a boy or girl 
with unusual talent—say, in music or science— 
manages to shut out the misery around him by los- 
ing himself in creative ‘work. Nevertheless it is 
difficult to see how any child can entirely escape 
the effects of living with an alcoholic parent. 


Facts Lead the Attack 


What is the answer to alcoholism? Prohibition? 
We tried it once, and it did not stop people from 
drinking if they really wanted to drink. To be sure, 
they often got a sort of wild-cat liquor that was 
disastrous to health, but still they drank. 

The most effective attack on alcoholism will be 
education based on scientific facts. There is a great 
need to increase public understanding of alcohol- 
ism as an illness, one that requires social, medical, 
and psychological treatment for all who need it. 
Moreover, there is need for careful, vigorous, and 
well-financed research that will shed light on the 
causes and treatment of alcoholism. 

Prevention too depends on education, and to 
make such education truly effective we should use 
a twofold approach. We should acquaint young 
people with the facts about alcohol and its dangers, 
and we should also help them to maintain satisfy- 
ing activities and relationships that will prevent 
their relying on alcohol as a way of coping with 
life’s problems. 

Treatment and prevention can be costly. Yet 
they will never be as costly as the ravages of al- 
coholism itself—an illness more widespread than 
cancer or polio and tuberculosis combined. 





Next month Herman E. Krimmel, director of 
casework services in the Cleveland Center on ALI- 
coholism, will discuss how a responsible commu- 
nity can aid in the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism and the rehabilitation of its victims. 
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from the 
newsfront 


To Halve and To Hold.—The Catskill 
dairy farmers and townspeople of nor- 
thern New York are neighborly folk, 
willing to share with their friends. As 
in many other rural communities, it’s 
hard to find money to provide enough 
teachers for a properly varied high 
school course of study. So they divide 
one teacher between two schools. The 
“share teacher” shuttles from one 
school to another each day to teach 
Spanish or art or some other subject 
that doesn’t attract enough pupils for 
a full-time schedule. 

Sharing teachers has worked so well 
that many schools are also sharing in 
other ways. Some of them exchange 
pupils for special classes; others double 
up on shop facilities. Whatever its ex- 


tent, this kind of sharing means that 
small-town high school students enjoy 
many advantages of a big-city high 
school education. 


A Pain in the Neck?—That’s exactly 
what a television program may mean, 
says the British medical journal Lan- 
cet. The viewer who sits hour after 
hour before the screen may, if the chair 
is of the wrong height, get the pain or 
stiffness known as “television neck.” If 
he slouches in his easy chair, he can get 
a “kink” in the heart and even throm- 
bosis of the spine. And if the viewing 
session follows a heavy meal, he may 
even sustain an internal injury as a re- 
sult of prolonged pressure on vital or- 
gans. Lancet doesn’t suggest a cure, but 
a good preventive might be some well- 
directed exercise—such as turning off 
the set. 


Childhood Chic—How much do you 
pay for a dress for your three-year-old? 
Some people pay as much as two hun- 
dred dollars, and christening dresses 
may run as high as a thousand. So re- 
port several of the swank New York 
stores that are dedicated to the creed 
that “fashion begins in the bassinet” 
(to quote the pungent phtase of a 
Fifth Avenue department store execu- 
tive). The current mode in pint-sized 
dresses is described as “a little bit of 
Victorian coupled with a touch of exot- 
ic French, with some casual California 
thrown in.” Here are some musts for 
the toddler’s wardrobe: mink coats for 
little girls; mink-collared coats for ba- 
bies (recommended after they’re one 
year old—i. e., past the spitting stage); 
velvet at-home pants; bikinis; and car- 
riage robes lined with chinchilla (or, 
if you’re hard up, Persian lamb). 


It’s on Their Minds.—The House of 
Representatives subcommittee that has 
put “payola” in the news during the 
television investigations has been so 
busy it has had to hire a new staff sec- 
retary. Her name: Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Paola. 


Clear Road Ahead.—The U.S. Public 
Health Service has set itself a big task 
for this decade—nothing less than a 
complete reorganization, with a view to 
meeting in the best possible way the 
needs of the next ten years. The reor- 
ganization plan was developed as a re- 
sult of a directive of the last session of 
Congress to expand the service’s en- 
vironment-health program, which in- 
cludes radiation, air pollution, water 
pollution, accident prevention, occupa- 
tional health, and other problems sure 
to become increasingly urgent during 
the sixties. 
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The Right to Read.—By 1970, fifteen 
million Americans will be unable to get 
jobs because they can’t read. At least 
that’s the way it looks today. Nine per 
cent of the adults over twenty-five in 
the United States are ‘functionally 
illiterate” as far as the English language 
is concerned. The number is about 
equally divided among native whites, 
foreign-born whites, and Negroes. 
These people can’t even go into the 
Army; the dvafting of illiterates was 
ended last year. Fortunately the govern- 
ment is laying plans to organize a 
nation-wide literacy campaign, and in- 
dustry is joining in the effort. The states 
too are cooperating. Free or low-cost 
literacy programs, it is estimated, are 
being offered in every state as well 
as in more than one thousand school 
districts. 


Dad’s Getting Younger.—The number 
of teen-age fathers in the United States 
has increased rapidly in the last twen- 
ty years, a large insurance company re- 
ports. In 1957, 106,000 teen-agers were 
dads, as compared with only 40,000 in 
1940—an increase of 165 per cent. 


Hi, Neighbors!—Joseph and Julia 
Neighbor, who are twins, were born 
just nine months after Evanston, IIli- 
nois, added fluorides to its water sup- 
ply in February 1947, and neither of 
them know what it is to have a dental 
cavity. The Neighbor twins were prize 
exhibits at Evanston’s thirteenth anni- 
versary celebration of its fluoridation 
program. Another exhibit was a mock 
check for $154,202, given to the mayor, 
which represented the savings in chil- 
dren’s dental bills that have resulted 
from the program. Evanston ciiildren 
born since fluoridation have had 60 
per cent fewer cavities than a similar 
age group that were examined before 
fluoridation. 


Into the Sun.—At last man has realized 
an old ambition—to make contact with 
the sun. Up to now scientists have 
worked only with the light and the 
radio “signals” coming to the earth 
from the sun. But a research team at 
Stanford University has found a way of 
sending signals that will bounce off the 
sun and be reflected back to earth. 
Now for the first time in history man 
will be able to study the sun with sig- 
nals of his own making and under his 
own control. The discovery has opened 
up a whole new area of science—radar 
astronomy. Workers in the new field 
will probe the structure of the solar 
ionosphere, trace moving masses of so- 
lar gas, and detect and study streams 
of particles shooting out of solar flares 
toward the earth. 
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conditioning for | 


LLOYD S. MICHAEL AND 
MILDRED G. FOX 


Young people condition for the 
Olympic games, for a spelling 
natch, for a dramatics tryout— 
not for the greatest contest 
all, a college or university 
lucation? As with other kinds 
training, timely coaching 
his elders helps the 
pirant develop his intellectual 
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VHEN JOHN HARVARD FOUNDED Harvard College in 
1636 education was thought of as the privilege of a 
select few. Never could he have imagined that three 
enturies later millions of young people would be 
ittending American colleges and universities. Nor 
ould he have visualized a time when parents would 
worry—as many parents are worrying today—about 
whether the colleces would find room for their 
children. 

What. brought about the mid-twentieth-century 
campus crisis? Education was always a part of the 
\merican dream, even before the founding of Har- 
vard, the first college in America. Only recently, how- 
ever, has this aspiration come to include higher edu- 
cation. Today about go per cent of all college-age 
oung people are in institutions of higher learning, 
ind 50 per cent of all high school graduates go on to 
college. Frank Bowles, president of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, has predicted that by 
1g7o—only a decade away—a college degree will be 
considered as essential as a high school diploma is 
today. 

Does this mean that every young person should 
somehow go to college? By no means. Just as boys and 
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girls have widely varying abilities and interests, so 
our country has many different kinds of opportuni- 
ties to offer them. There are still numerous jobs 
important to our economy that do not require a 
college education, though nobody can say whether 
the situation will be the same in 1970. But one 
thing is certain: Our high school students should be 
informed about colleges so they may make wise 
decisions. 

As we all know, one of the greatest wastes in our 
nation today is the loss of students with above av- 
erage ability who leave high school or college with- 
out graduating. Why do these young people drop 
out? Some are dissatisfied with school life. Others 
lack the desire for further education. Still others 
just don’t have enough money to continue. What 
can we do to stimulate able students to work toward 
a career in keeping with their abilities? How can we 
provide a challenging program that will encourage 
them to go on to—and through—college? What can 
be done to condition our young students for col- 
lege? And is this conditioning the responsibility of 
the home, the school, the young person himself—or 
all three? 
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College 


These questions should be asked early in a child’s 
educational career. With college enrollments mount- 
ing and admissions tightening, young people and 
their parents need to think about college plans long 
before the senior year in high school. 


Counsel That Counts Most 


One authority tells us it is the home, not the 
school, that sends young people to college. This 
simply means that the arguments which carry most 
weight with boys and girls are those put forward by 
parents. When parents are interested in scholastic 
achievements and rewards, studies and school are 
bound to seem worthwhile to the child. Psycholo- 
gists point out that the drive to go to college or 
study for a professional career is not inborn; it is 
learned, and learned early in life. According to 
Ralph Tyler, we can not only measure such aspira- 
tions in fourth-graders but even predict later suc- 
cess with reasonable accuracy—since the interests a 
child develops in his first ten years are not markedly 
modified later on by school or community. If this is 
true, it is important for parents to communicate to 
children their own interest in learning and respect 
for education. Such communication should go on 
over many years, but especially in junior high 
school and in the early years of senior high. 

The family income, the number of children, the 
father’s occupation, and the parents’ schooling all 
have a bearing on whether a young person goes to 
college. The lower the family’s position on the eco- 
nomic, educational, and occupational scale, the 
smaller is the son’s or daughter’s chance of getting 
a college education. So children with academic abil- 
ity who come from such families will of course need 
financial assistance to attend college. More impor- 
tant, however, and much earlier, they need to be 
helped to become interested in college and to pre- 
pare for it. This is a job not only for the school and 
the home but for the whole community. Clearly the 
P.T.A. has a responsibility here—to give recognition 
and encouragement to such children when the home 
may not provide desirable incentives. 

Finally, parents can assure their children the in- 
formation and help they need in order to make wise 
and realistic life plans—which may include college. 
School guidance staffs would do well to work more 
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closely with parents, so that much more information 
about testing data, school offerings, careers, and 
colleges may be available at home as well as at 
school. A wise, sympathetic teacher or counselor, 
important as he is in the guidance process, is not 
so important as an interested, informed parent who 
can give his children accurate and intelligent advice. 


High School and Higher 


So much for the parent’s role. Now where does 
the school fit into the guidance picture? Naturally 
the high school is dedicated to the best education 
possible for each young person in the community. 
A school administrator, working with his board of 
education and with parents, can provide a chal- 
lenging curriculum and capable teachers to create 
a climate for learning and achievement. Only in 
this way can he make sure that the largest possible 
percentage of boys and girls will strive zealously for 
excellence. 

But as always the key position is held by the 
classroom teacher. It is the teacher who can discover 
hidden talents and set young minds aflame with en- 
thusiasm for a particular subject or activity. It is 
the teacher who can encourage the hesitant, quiet 
student to learn the satisfaction of participating. 
and the bright, creative student to leap ahead to 
new fields and independent study. And it is the 
teacher who can produce, through skill in personal 
relations, that atmosphere of friendliness and un- 
derstanding which makes for high achievement. 

Ideally the classroom teacher should not have to 
sustain this role alone. He should be supported by a 
planned guidance program, by a staff of able guid- 
ance personnel who can be of service to students 
and parents alike. 

Administrators know that guidance should be a 
continuous process from kindergarten through col- 
lege, so that students will move smoothly and suc- 
cessfully from one grade or one school to the next. 
This means, for example, there should be orienta- 
tion meetings in the eighth or ninth grade, so that 
both parents and students may learn about high 
school courses, activities, and counseling services 
and start making appropriate plans. And when chil- 
dren finally decide on their high school courses, there 
should be personal interviews with students and 
parents. 

It is at this time that boys and girls can be helped 
to think realistically about their future careers and 
about the possibility of a college education. They 
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are given batteries of tests, and these provide objec- 
tive information that, added to teachers’ recom- 
mendations, guides students in their selection of 
subjects. With this kind of careful planning and 
expert assistance, more eighth- and ninth-grade 
students will get a good start in high school. 

In high school the guidance counselor usually 
follows the progress of the student from year to 
year. At report card time the counselor can find out 
the answers to a number of key questions: Is the 
boy (or girl) in the right niche, academically speak- 
ing? Is his achievement in line with his ability? Do 
some of his basic skills need to be strengthened? Are 
his study habits effective? The counselor also con- 
siders each student’s participation in activities, 
knowing that his interest in these may influence his 
selection of a college and choice of a career. 

The focal consideration of every guidance con- 
ference is the student’s personal development in line 
with his abilities and interests. Often the counselor 
becomes a sounding board as a disappointed or frus- 
trated young person voices his feelings. 

\ll counselors know that when a student is not 
doing his best, home and school should work closely 
together to help him think through his problem. He 
may need to reexamine his goals and perhaps set 
new ones more nearly in line with his abilities. Pos- 
sibly he needs to formulate more realistic plans for 
reaching his goals. 

If the school guidance program is to encourage 
able students to aspire toward a college education, 
it must provide good college counseling services 
backed by the coordinated efforts of the entire 
school. These efforts can be supported in turn by 
the community. We can, for example, place high 
priority on educational opportunities after high 
school. We can also give public recognition to star 
scholars as well as star athletes. And administrators, 
for their part, should allow counselors ample time 
to work with parents whenever they need to. 

\n essential function of the college counseling 
program is to provide students, teachers, and par- 
ents with up-to-date information about colleges— 
admission policies, tuition and other costs, and 
courses of study. Frequently the school library es- 
tablishes a college-career information center where 
reference books, catalogues, pamphlets, and year- 
books are available. But wherever possible one 
counselor is responsible for collecting this informa- 
tion and distributing it to other counselors as well 
as to teachers and students. He also communicates 
with the colleges, and schedules the visits of their 
representatives to the school. 

It’s a good idea for the school board to make it 
possible for this counselor to visit the colleges that 
are frequently attended by high school graduates’ in 
the community. Through these personal contacts 
he gets a better understanding of admission policies 
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and academic standards, so he will know where a 
student is likely to be admitted and where he will 
be most successful. It is only logical that guidance 
programs conducted in cooperation with nearby 
colleges or universities give students a more realistic 
approach to college life. 


' Triple Teamwork 


Parents and school are both important members 
of the guidance team. But actually the most impor- 
tant is the third member—the college-bound boy or 
girl who is the center of this coordinated endeavor. 
Many young people decide for themselves that they 
want to go to college and consciously direct their 
entire lives toward this end. John Bellows, now an 
honor student in a first-class university, is a good 
example. He planned his high school course wisely, 
based on his interests and abilities. He began early 
to study colleges and vocations. On his own initia- 
tive he discussed college plans with his family and 
his teachers. He sought out college students home 
on vacation and bombarded them with questions 
about college life. Because his family had only a 
modest income, he found out about financial as- 
sistance. John is typical of thousands of purposeful 
students, both boys and girls, who look at college 
as an exciting challenge that they are determined 
to meet in the best way they know how. 

Such young people make their life plans early and 
work toward them vigorously. But it is with those 
who are less concerned or less decisive about future 
plans that home and school must do a more active 
supporting job. 

When is the best time to begin thinking about 
college? No one really knows. We parents and teach- 
ers must be careful not to put pressure on our chil- 
dren to plan for college regardless of their abilities 
and desires. Rather we need to be patient with 
them, understand them, help them to become more 
active in learning, more self-propelled, and more re- 
sponsible for their behavior. No matter what their 
educational future may be, it is our obligation to 
see that they acquire the skills and the attitudes 
essential to every mature, independent person. 

Certainly college is worthwhile for a student who 
has ability and really wants it. If he likes learning, 
if his school record is consistenthy good, and if he 
can plan his work independently, he will qualify 
for college. And America’s homes and schools will 
see that the qualified student not only has a chance 
to pursue education beyond high school but to have 
the kinds of experience that will make him a better 
person and a more effective citizen. 





Lloyd S. Michael is principal of Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois—one of the top- 
ranking high schools in this country. Mildred G. Fox 
is college counselor on Dr. Michael’s guidance staff. 
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New Dimensions in 


For better or worse the mass media are shaping our 


children’s lives and our own. Can we shape the mass media 


so that the worse becomes the better? How can 
we do it? Who can help? 





Literacy 
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WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL \ 


RECENTLY a freshman in a junior college wrote me 
an urgent plea for information: “I am preparing a 
report on the effects of transportation and communi- 
cation on culture. I have very little time. .. . Any 
speed on your part would be appreciated.”” Obviously 
the girl thinks that she can become literate about 
communication in a matter of a few days. Would 
that it were so easy! 

The recent television quiz scandal did more in a 
short time to create a small measure of literacy 
among the American people regarding one com- 
munication medium than any event in decades. Mil- 
lions of us discovered that NBC, CBS, and ABC do 
not bring television programs any more than storks 
bring babies. We learned the meaning of many new 
terms, such as package shows, package producers, and 
talent agencies. We were exposed to knowledge about 
who does what in television—the networks, individ- 
ual stations, advertising agencies, program sponsors, 
rating services, and the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

We learned to our astonishment that on prime 
viewing time (which is evening) one network, ABC, 
has not a single show of its own producing, and NBC 
has only five shows and one nightly news summary. 
It dawned on us that the firms and individuals 
licensed to operate the air channels owned by the 
people of the United States are not primarily pro- 
gram producers but brokers, selling time and en- 
gineering facilities. 

All this has come as a shock, but it does add up 
to a national adult education course—an increase in 
our literacy regarding the so-called mass media. The 
course cannot be said to be adequate, because, like 
an iceberg, much of the structure of mass communi- 
cation is out of sight of the public. I don’t mean to 
imply that what’s out of sight is necessarily bad, but 
the complexities of mass media are far beyond the 
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understanding of any but the most determined re- 
searcher. 

What do we mean by mass communication? Let me 
use my personal experience as an illustration. I live 
across the East River from Manhattan. Most morn- 
ings I walk over the Brooklyn Bridge and catch a 
subway to our offices, where I'm plunged into the 
details of one field of mass communication—paper- 
back books. 

Lately I’ve been passing another communicator. 
He stands out of the wind against one of the big piers 
of the bridge and paints the New York sky line. He 
has an easel, a piece of canvas on a frame, brushes, 
paints, and a warm jacket. With these he too is in 
business as a communicator. 

When I get to my office I enter a much more com- 
plex world. My telephone is busy with calls to other 
publishers regarding books and manuscripts offered 
for our book clubs. I meet with our acquisitions com- 
mittee to discuss the purchase of rights for publica- 
tion. The weekly reports on sales arrive. They must 
be studied. Sketches for covers must be looked at. 

My day is no different from that of thousands of 
people engaged in mass communication. But I envy 
the artist on the bridge because his life seems so 
simple. His relation to his audience is in the ratio of 
perhaps one to one, whereas mine is that of one to 
millions. This is the difference between the older 
fine arts and modern mass communication. 


The Dilemma of Democracy 

Mass communication is a process of syndication, 
whereby a vast audience is served with books and 
magazines, films, TV and radio programs, and record- 
ings. When you syndicate you must establish common 
denominators—those average people who really don’t 
exist. And who would want to be a common denomi- 
nator? No one. Our democracy assures each person 
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respect for his dignity as an individual. But practi- 
tioners of mass communication must find an enor- 
mous number of individuals who have common char- 
acteristics. Otherwise the low cost and service advan- 
tages of mass media cannot be brought within the 
reach of everyone. 

For me the best description of the impact of mass 
communication is one written some years ago by Ben 
Hecht in The Book of Miracles. The movies, Mr. 
Hecht says, were the first art form that really be- 
longed to the people. In the past the fine arts were 
possessed and enjoyed by a small, wealthy leisure 
class. Then came the movies. “A Kingdom had blos- 
. . » [The people] invaded it and took pos- 
session with whoops of triumph. Today the People 
rule their Kingdom mightily. They control all the 
plots and elect their own geniuses.” The people elect 
the Marilyn Monroes, the Dick Clarks, the Cary 
Grants, and the Pat Boones. They vote for their com- 
mon denominators at the box office, the newsstand, 
and the television set. 

\lthough we have lived with mass communication 
for a century, we are still making judgments and 
basing legal decisions about communication on phi- 
losophies developed centuries ago. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions against censorship of motion pictures 
and books echo John Milton’s famous defense of free- 
dom of the press, published in 1644. “Though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth,” wrote Milton, “so Truth be in the field, we 
do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter.” 

For Milton’s time perhaps this was so. But is it 
in our time? Is there “free and open encounter’? To 
be sure, we have newspapers and magazines devoted 
to discovering and printing the truth. We have dis- 
trict attorneys and grand juries devoted to uncover- 
ing the truth. But it was not until a Congressional 
committee went to work that we really got the truth 
about the TV quiz programs. 

Can the American people, or indeed any people, 
unaided, become literate about mass communication? 
Our experiences with the quiz scandal, payola, and 


somed., 
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FCC license-juggling tell us that it is very difficult, 
if not impossible. Truth may still be able to grapple 
with falsehood if falsehood can be found, but false- 
hood hides deep behind echelons of lawyers and pub- 
lic relations men. 

Nevertheless we are counseled by some of the wisest 
voices in education to educate for literacy in the 
mass media. The Educational Policies Commission 
declares in its Mass Communication and Education, 
“One of the major functions of education is the train- 
ing of selectivity.”” The Commission emphasizes “the 
schools’ obligation to help the student build a clearer 
awareness of the capacity of the media of mass com- 
munication to alter, to falsify, to delude and to mis- 
represent.” And it further says, “Sharpening of the 
capacity for such intellectual perception will be 
achieved only by consciously planning for it in school 
programs.” 

Suppose we did launch an all-out program for in- 
struction leading to literacy in mass media. What 
would we teach? Would we educate for real literacy 
if we merely asked students to study and discuss cer- 
tain TV programs, motion pictures, or paperback 
books? The insufficiency of such an approach is clear- 
ly written in our being duped by The $64,000 Ques- 
tion and Twenty-One. 


The Forces That Shape Mass Media 


No, to be really literate about the mass media we 
must study the anatomy of communication. It is not 
a simple cell like the individual artist; it is complex. 
Many factors shape the final product that you see, 
hear, or read. What are they? 

To begin with, there’s finance. Mass media require 
plenty of blue chips. Ben Hur cost fifteen million 
dollars, and one TV show may cost half a million. 

Plant and equipment are other factors, closely re- 
lated to finance. We know, for example, that the high 
cost of presses and paper are largely responsible for 
the steady reduction in the number of newspapers in 
this country. 

The operation of mass media calls for a high stand- 
ard of organization and management skill. Staff and 
talent are other requirements. While other industries 
sell things, mass communication sells only ideas born 
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in heads, and the quality of what you see is only as 
good as the brains and talent recruited. Intricate 
systems of distribution are necessary also. 

And never underestimate the audience as a force 
in mass communication. The media can be no better 
than their audiences. If the audience is intelligent 
and perceptive, it can bring about the kind of revo- 
lution that occurred in music with the development 
of hi-fi and long-playing records. If it is undiscrim- 
inating we get thirty-six TV westerns a week. 

Technology, too, is important. The inventors have 
a large say about what happens in the mass media. 
Recently they have given us stereo. In television 
they’re trying to give us color and pay TV. What 
next? Who knows? 

We should be aware too that none of the media 
is free of controls, despite Constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom of speech and press (the term “press” 
now includes all other mass media). There are both 
government and voluntary controls. The Post Office 
watches over printed matter, and the courts act on 
obscenity. Motion pictures, comic books, television, 
and radio have their czars and codes providing volun- 
tary controls. 

Finally, the mass media operate within the whole 
complex of national economics, competing with each 
other and with other industries for our time, our at- 
tention, and our dollars. 

So if you growl and grumble at what comes on 
your TV screen or what the paper boy delivers, don’t 
blame the station manager or editor exclusively. He 
may not be entirely responsible. To be truly knowl- 
edgeable and discerning about mass media, we need 
an understanding of all the forces that shape our 
daily communication fare. A very big order! 

Is this impossible? Indeed it is. It would take a 
lifetime of study. Must we give up, then, and take 
whatever comes? Certainly not. What can the citizen, 
parent, and teacher do? I have four recommendations. 


A Program for Progress 


* First, ask the universities to come to our aid by 
providing facts about mass media based on thorough 
research. The universities search for truth and teach 
about practically everything under the sun except 
mass communication. Why do they neglect this “ma- 
jor social institution’? Because it requires the re- 
search skills of many departments—English, com- 
merce, history, engineering, sociology, political 
science, and psychology. Can the representatives of 
these disciplines get together on comprehensive 
studies? In no university has this yet occurred, al- 
though there are beginnings. 

* Next, I suggest that we demand improved criticism 
of mass media. Except in the field of books, what we 
usually get are blurbs and puffs rather than shrewd 
evaluation. The few television critics we have are 
agreed that their columns do not influence audiences. 
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By contrast, the excellence of the theater and music 
in New York can be traced to people’s faith in com- 
petent newspaper reviews. 

* Perhaps the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish might undertake for teachers a TV reviewing 
service comparable to that in the National Parent- 
Teacher. The magazine's excellent television reviews 
have not gone unnoticed on Madison Avenue. What 
the Council has been doing for years in its committee 
review of books for three grade levels can and should 
be extended to all the mass media. 

* Finally, let us encourage the schools to introduce 
units and even entire courses on understanding and 
evaluating mass communication. Some teachers are 
already offering units on comic books, on motion 
pictures and TV, and on newspapers and magazines. 
A high school teacher who last year introduced a 
course in comparative communication wrote me, 
“Teaching media is rough, all right, but not because 
it’s impossible. . . . More courses have to be tried. | 
am more encouraged than discouraged.” 

I hope I have not given the impression that the 
mass media wear smiling masks to conceal unregener- 
ate villainy. Rather they are like the little girl with 
the curl in the middle of her forehead. When they 
are good they are very, very good, but when they 
are bad they are—well, horrid is a mild word. TV is 
good when it brings us Peter Pan and The Doll's 
House, and movies are good when they bring us The 
Diary of Anne Frank and Ben Hur. But to offset 
these credits we have Hollywood's recent testimonial 
to education, Teacher Was a Sexpot. Publishing de- 
serves kudos for providing great literature in inex- 
pensive paperbacks; it deserves a kick that hurts 
when it circulates obscenity. 

Mass communication, let me remind you, is not 
only a national but a world-wide problem. Our 
movies and comic strips show up in Hong Kong and 
Cairo. Even Tokyo has a Brigitte Bardot bar. For 
better or worse, Arthur Koestler believes, the mass 
media are laying the basis for a new world society. If 
the net result is to be a better world and a better 
society, it is imperative that we undertake a resolute 
campaign for literacy in mass media. 


"This article was drawn from an address se by the author 


before the National Council of Teachers of English last fall. 
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Evaluation of 1V Programs 


The Alaskans. ABC. 


\las for the Alaskans if their history is woven of no 
sturdier stuff than the lust for gold and alcohol, as a 
viewer might infer from this series. Virtually the only 
purifying element is the snow, and there’s plenty of that. 
This is fortunate for the writers. It means that fifteen 
minutes of every half hour can be devoted to people mush- 
ing along in dog sleds, either pursuing the bad men or 
being pursued by them. The suspense is easy to come by: 
Who will get murdered or frozen first? 

\laska may furnish the snow, but the blood that stains 

is drawn from the westerns. Con men and desperadoes, 
card sharps and convicts shoot it out with the law in the 
old compulsive way. There’s the shipment of dynamite and 
desperadoes, the chase through an abandoned mine, the 
brawl over a dance-hall singer of indecorous ditties. There’s 
ven a mortgage on the old home mining claim plus 
(shades of Bret Harte laid upon shades of Jack London!) 
1 baby abandoned on a rooming-house doorstep in the 
icy weather. 

Fortunately adults are aware that this unsavory picture 
Alaska is a monstrous libel. But what about young 
viewers? If they once get the impression that Alaska is 
nothing but a land of blitz and blizzard, even the best 
teachers may have a hard time replacing it with a true 
picture of the noble past and present of gur forty-ninth 
State 

What do we prescribe for The Alaskans? Let's permit 
the program to suggest its own treatment: Wrap well in 
icy indifference and dump permanently into the deep 
ireeze. 
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Twentieth Century. CBS. 


Of all the forms of art or artlessness on which our baby 
giant, TV, has tried its still fumbling hand, the documen- 
tary film has perhaps been the most successful. It is well 
suited to the medium by reason of its eye appeal, variety, 
human interest, and timeliness. It can build on the tech- 
nical skills already developed through newsreels and news 
commentaries. And because it is by nature somewhat frag- 
mentary, it is less seriously damaged than other forms (a 
Shakespearean drama, say, or a symphony) by the intru- 
sions of the commercials. 

Twentieth Century is one of the best examples of this 
form. Here the great events of our time are reviewed by 
means of authentic films of the period or through con- 
temporary scenes that vivify the past: the Battle of the 
Bulge, Poland’s struggle under Communism, the life of 
Hermann Goering, the history of commercial aviation. 
Along with the film goes Walter Cronkite’s commentary, 
which is always lucid, dramatic, and carefully researched. 
It is also quite frequently superficial. To say that this 
weakness cannot be avoided in a half-hour program is 
not to remove the objection, which indeed applies to 
nearly all serious shows on TV. It is rather to Iament that 
Twentieth Century is confined to a mere half hour on 
an evening when Maverick is free to swagger through a 
full hour of “gambling, beautiful girls, and blazing guns.” 
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Some may consider certain of Cronkite’s interpretations 
biased. Again, he hasn’t time for a panel discussion, and 
few history books—even the most scholarly—could wholly 
clear themselves of a similar charge. Happily the weak- 
nesses of this series do not nullify the strong points. “We're 
simply trying to give a sense of history,” says Burton Ben- 
jamin, the producer. Surely he will succeed with the whole 
family above the first four or five grades. (The program 
is too exciting for the littlest ones, unless they’ve been 
abnormally hardened by watching cartoons.) And with 
plenty of solid meat on every show, there’s a bonus of 
nourishing food for family discussion afterward. 

An appreciative word should be said for the fine back- 
ground music. Sometimes it is specially composed for the 
program; at other times it consists of masterworks by emi- 
nent composers. The successful fusion of music and event 
achieved here shows once more that good art can lend sig- 
nificance and impact to human happenings. 

Let’s hope this series continues its notable career until 
it has to change its title to Twenty-first Century. 


Lone Ranger. CBS. 


The Lone Ranger, his able Indian helper, Tonto, and 
the great horse, Silver, have been favorites of children for 
a good many years now. The famous silver bullets have be- 
come symbols of help for the oppressed and unselfish sup- 
port of law and justice. Despite the silly mask the hero wears, 
he has been a figure that commanded respect and stirred 
a child’s imagination. In fact the Lone Ranger has been 
something of a giant-sized boy scout. 

But of late the Ranger—and his writers—have taken to 
activities that will never win him a merit badge. No longer, 
it seems, can our hero serve the cause of justice without 
recourse to body blows, protracted gunfire, agony, and 
death that have a strangely familiar impact. Has the Lone 
Ranger been watching Bonanza, Wanted—Dead or Alive, 
Colt .45, Wells Fargo, Rifleman, Wyatt Earp, and the other 
“adult” westerns? More seriously, have his young viewers 
been doing so, and do they now demand the highly sea- 
soned fare that ought to be served—if at all—only to more 
seasoned viewers? If so, it’s another piece of evidence that 
the turn-off-the-knob formula won’t work for children 
alone; it has to be firmly applied by the entire family. 

Let’s get back to the old trail, Lone Ranger. There’s 
enough lead flying about the West as it is. We hope you'll 
stick to your silver bullets. 


High Road. ABC. 


“Nothing that is human is alien to me,” said eager stu- 
dents of Renaissance times as their eyes opened to the won- 
ders of the living world about them. This watchword has 
been adopted ever since by everyone who yearns to explore 
the earth and all that dwells therein. Some day perhaps 
you'll realize your own dream of travel, but in the mean- 
time, you'll enjoy taking the road to high adventure with 
John Gunther. Certainly no one is better qualified to guide 
you than this seasoned traveler and experienced reporter. 

Another topnotch documentary film, High Road differs 
from Twentieth Century in that it deals with the peoples 
of the world and their cultures rather than with history. 
Among the fascinating places visited so far are Cuba, an- 
cient Mayaland, Jamaica, Moscow University, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Occasionally there is an excursion 
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into unknown territories of another kind, like mountain 
climbing, cave exploring, the struggle to conquer space. 
Nothing very profound on the score of culture study 
can be accomplished in so meager an allotment of time. 
But supplemented by well-chosen books, this program 
could be a valuable educational instrument. A high road 
ought to lead somewhere, and this one might well lead the 
whole family into a course of reading that will not only 


_ add to their knowledge but awaken a keen desire for travel. 


Even though Gunther's program is only a beginning in 
the quest for knowledge, it accomplishes the aim he has 
set for it, which is ‘to be dramatic and entertaining, and 
to be as human as possible.” 


Dennis the Menace. CBS. 


This is a show with a Message, which is, “Children are 
troublemakers, and isn’t it cute?” True, little Dennis nearly 
always means well, but he leaves destruction in his wake. 
The same may be said of the authors of this show, for it is 
to be feared that child viewers may imitate the mischief 
Dennis gets into without giving much thought to the purity 
of his motives. 

The Dennis formula has just enough substance to carry a 
cartoon—which is, of course, what Dennis the Menace 
started out to be. But a creative idea that is effective in one 
art form cannot always be successfully expressed in an- 
other. Despite their common reliance on joyous absurdity, 
cartoon and farce are quite different. The virtues of a good 
cartoon are the pungency and point that lift us suddenly 
on a gust of knowing laughter. Stringing out this explosion 
for a full half hour is like showing us a Roman candle in 
slow motion. 

Then, too, farce is one step nearer to reality than car- 
toon. When hilarious havoc is wrought by and on real 
people, our amusement takes on a tinge of uneasiness. 
What’s wrong with the parents of this one-boy wrecking 
gang? Don’t the laws of heredity operate in this family? 
How can the resourceful Dennis have such helpless parents? 

Besides, wouldn't Dennis be just as engaging if he were 
less enraging? Of course all children have a little of Dennis 
in them. But fortunately for our property and peace of 
mind, few of them manage to be quite as devilish as Dennis 
all the time. It takes a cartoon character to do that. We'd 
like to see Dennis emerge completely from his cartoon 
carton like a butterfly from a cocoon and become a com- 
pletely human child. As long as he continues to rampage 
across the screen in the iron grip of a relentless formula, 
you can’t get around one fact: Dennis the Menace really is. 


Alfred Hitchcock Presents. CBS. 


The macabre humor of Alfred Hitchcock looks upon 
murder as funny and most of humanity as stupid or vile. 
Hitchcock did not invent this distorted view of life; it is 
one expression of the age in which we live. Confused, un- 
loving, and sick at heart, some minds find a precarious 
refuge from rude reality in a still ruder fourth dimension 
that echoes with mocking laughter. 

It is a wasteland to which many of us have bought tickets. 
Arsenic and Old Lace was a Broadway success; the cartoons 
of Charles Addams help to sell many a copy of the New 
Yorker. What is the meaning of this perverse pose? Is it a 
gesture of desperate defiance? Is it a self-deception that 
hides defeat? Is it an outward sign of inward corruption? 
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his is not the place to search for answers to these ques- 
tions. As a work of art, Alfred Hitchcock Presents must be 
judged on its own terms. Its assumptions, true or false, 
must be accepted for the time as unquestioningly as we may 
take to our hearts, on another evening, the fairy world of 
Peter Pan. 

How effectively does Alfred Hitchcock operate within 
the laws of his own land? The answer is clear: At his best 

which is not every week, by any means) Alfred Hitchcock 
comes very near perfection. Each story is as intricately con- 
structed as a fine watch. The tiny wheels of the plot turn 
steadily, gear meshing on gear, and the action moves for- 
ward purposefully toward its destined hour of shock or 
irony. The contorted characters are static, like figures on a 
dial, and they are just as lifeless. Their only function is to 
measure the subtle movement of the plot. A mechanism 
of this kind has nothing to do with life, and it is not in- 
tended to. It is a kind of intellectual ballet. 

Nobody would recommend this bizarre entertainment 
for children. For some sophisticated adults it offers a sort 
of cerebral delight. One need not adopt Alfred Hitchcock's 
rargoyle-like attitude to appreciate his art and world. 

Let us, then, without too grave forebodings accept a 
passport to this grotesque place. Our visas are safely 
stamped, “‘Tourist—good only for half an hour.” 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 
imerican Bandstand. ABC. Gentle manners, good taste, friendly 
saiety. September. 
Bachelor Father. NBC. You won't miss much if you miss this 
one. February. 
Bat Masterson. NBC. Not a show for children, but they'll prob- 
ibly keep right on going to Bat for their entertainment. 
November. 
Blue Fairy. Independent. We like it so much we don’t want to 
lose a single bewitching word. January. 
Bold Venture. Independent. Just a fruitless venture. September. 
Bugs Bunny. Independent. Its most useful function is to keep 
children out from underfoot at an hour when Mother is busy 
in the kitchen. December. 
Captain Kangaroo. CBS. A first-rate show, heartily recommend- 
ed for preschool and school-age children and for all who are not 
exiles from the world of childhood. September. 
Circus Boy. NBC. A new realm of experience for older children, 
one that will enlarge their minds and awaken new human sym- 
pathies. September. 
Danny Thomas. CBS. Many a half hour of genial mirth and 
tender feeling. Occasionally trivial. January. 
Dick Clark. See American Bandstand. 
Ding Dong School. Independent. To help your children explore 
their world and find it good, let the big ding-dong summon 
them to this happy preschool of the air. September. 
Father Knows Best. CBS. Entertaining and valuable for the 
entire family. September. 
Fury. NBC. This fine show offers excellent material for family 
discussions. December. 


The Gale Storm Show. See My Little Margie. 

Groucho Marx. NBC. Zany humor with granite in it. It’s up 
to you to decide whether this program, like an oyster shell, 
contains a pearl or a grain of sand. March. 

Gunsmoke. CBS. Contains real moral teaching, and less shoot- 
ing and dying than most westerns; however, the dying is thor- 
ough. December. 

Have Gun—Will Travel. CBS. Much too demanding emotion- 
illy for children; a show for men and women who wish the 
world would hold its hand and think. January. 

Hawaiian Eye. ABC. A mess of mildewed leftovers from the 
private-eye blue plate. March. 

Heckle and Jeckle. CBS. Just a heap of rubbish. November. 
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Hennesey. CBS. A congenial show, relaxing fun the family can 
enjoy together. March. 

Here’s Geraldine. ABC. Amusing conversation, nonsense, gay 
songs, and the inevitable cartoons. November. 

Howdy Doody. NBC. It may not hurt two-year-olds to watch 
this show—but why should they? September. 

Lassie. CBS. Worthwhile viewing for the entire family. 
September. 

Leave It to Beaver. ABC. Leave it to your family to take this 
program into their hearts and heads. October. 

Looney Tunes, Merrie Melodies, Terrytoons. Independent. 
After these stifling cartoons, the best thing to do is go outdoors 
for some good fresh air. February. 

Loretta Young Show. NBC. Miss Young’s program is worthy 
of her. It is net, however, a program most children will enjoy. 
February. 

Lunchtime Littie Theater. Independent. Turn quickly to an- 
other station. November. 

Mighty Mouse. CBS. Recommended for mice. September. 

My Friend Flicka. ABC. Pleasant viewing for young children. 
But if you happen to have read the beautiful and tender book, 
you may be heartbroken to see what a feeble fable has been 
constructed from it. March. 

My Little Margie and The Gale Storm Show. ABC. The froth- 
iest entertainment for an idle half hour. December. 

On the Go. CBS. Not for children; for adults, relaxed, informa- 
tive viewing. November. 

Outerspace Theater (Commander Coty, Flash Gordon). ABC. 
It would be hard to make a choice between these rocket rack- 
eteers, one deadening, the other deafening. December. 

Perry Mason. CBS. Here’s one detective series that doesn’t 
rely on belly blows or belly laughs or on the rude appeal of 
lawless power. A healthy mental exercise for adults and alert 
teen-agers. March. 

Real McCoys. ABC. A wholesome experience for the entire 
family. October. 

The Red Skelton Show. CBS. This comedy series ranges from 
near top drawer to bottom shelf, February. 

Rifleman. ABC. Everybody knows where scraps betong. 
December. 

Rin-Tin-Tin. ABC. Why doesn’t Rinty talk it over with Lassie? 
January. 


Romper Room. Independent. At least it’s harmless. September. 


Ruff and Ready. NBC. A show that can teach a child to flutter 
the wings of fancy. November. 


Sam Levenson. CBS. So long, Sam. We'll be seeing you, we just 
know we will. November. 


Sea Hunt. NBC. Recommended for everyone who can hear the 
irresistible call of adventure in strange and perilous places. 
October. 

77 Sunset Strip. ABC. Violence served with a sauce of glamour 
is still violence. November. 

Shirley Temple’s Storybook. ABC. One of the most successful of 
all the attempts to reproduce good literature on the TV screen. 
January. 

Shock Theatre. ABC. What is the purpose of this thing, any- 
way—to make us wake up screaming? September. 

The Three Stooges. ABC. Not even the producer and the 
sponsors should have to endure The Three Stooges more than 
once. February. 

Wanted Dead or Alive. CBS. Most families will readily label 
this program “Not Wanted, Dead or Alive.” September. 

West Point. Independent. A program that presents American ' 
ideals of conduct in a setting that makes them understandable, 
appealing, and important. March. 

Whirly birds. Independent. Straight, clean, absorbing adventure. 
November. 


Woman. “The Marriage That Failed.” CBS. This third pro- 
gram in the series took on a man-sized job and did so in a 
manner befitting the seriousness of its purpose. January. 
Woman. “You Can't Raise Children by the Book.” CBS. Under- 
powered with the obsolete idea that people in the 1950's and 
1960's believe that children can be reared by the book. 
February. 

Woody Woodpecker. Independent. One of the more imaginative 
of the cartoons. October. 

Wyatt Earp. ABC. A show for the whole family, the whole 
nation, to view with alarm. October. 
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Keeping Pace 


Progress on the Foreign Language Front 


Potential linguists by the thousand—children who 
are learning to speak French, Spanish, or Russian—are 
much in evidence in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
thanks to the P.T.A. Six years ago, before there were 
any sputniks spinning in space, a P.T.A. in Kensing- 
ton sponsored after-school classes in French. Forty-six 
children signed up. One P.T.A. after another fol- 
lowed suit until the program today has forty-seven 
hundred youngsters in seventy-one elementary and 
five junior high schools studying one of three lan- 
guages in half-hour classes before or after school 
hours. 


The foreign language committee of the Mont- 


gomery County Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, which works closely with the school system, 
coordinates the program and has established a uni- 
form policy for all schools. The council has had 
valuable help from the Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics at Georgetown University, which screens 
all prospective instructors, the Modern Language 
Association, and the U.S. Office of Education. The 
instructors in the program are native speakers or 
competent bilingual individuals. 

As a result of the P.T.A.-sponsored program of 
out-ol-school classes conducted in cooperation with 
school authorities, the Board of Education has recom- 
mended that funds be appropriated to expand the 
teaching of foreign languages as a part of the ele- 
mentary and junior high school curriculum. 


The Whole Town’s Talkin g— 
with Its Teachers 


How can we get closer home-school cooperation? 
That was the question the parent-teacher association 
of Deadwood, South Dakota, asked itself last fall. 
The answer, soon forthcoming, was a carefully organ- 
ized series of P.T.A.-sponsored teacher-parent confer- 
ences, something new in Deadwood. On three after- 
noons, Monday through Wednesday, fifteen-minute 
conferences were scheduled for the parents of every 
child in the public school system, including kinder- 
garteners. The purpose: to give parents a chance to 
discuss their child’s educational progress with the 
teachers. Out of a possible total of 425, 422 confer- 
ences were held. Some thirty fathers also appeared to 
take part in the program. 
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A Safety “First” 


The first national safety award ever given in Allen 
County, Ohio, or the city of Lima, was recently pre- 
sented to the Edison Elementary School P.T.A. As a 
result of Edison P.T.A.’s outstanding safety program, 
the school was listed on the National Safety Council's 
honor roll. At a special ceremony during a P.T.A. 
open house Robert G. Miller, P.T.A. safety chair- 
man, accepted the citation on behalf of the school 
from James H. Parmenter, president of the Allen 
County Safety Council. Here we see, left to right, 
A. L. Simmons and Dr. H. R. Stallbohm, represent- 
ing the Lima Board of Education, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Parmenter, and Robert E. Simmons, school principal. 


Curtain Ratiser on Careers 


Most elementary school children have only vague 
and vacillating ideas about “what I want td be when 
I grow up.” And that’s the way it should be, of 
course. But members of the Boone P.T.A. in Chicago 
think there’s no reason why the youngsters shouldn't 
find out about careers that will be open to them later 
on. Hence the unit inaugurated a program of career 
conferences. It works like this: The P.T.A. career 
conference chairman, after consulting with the teach- 
ers, invites men and women from a variety of occu- 
pational fields to make regular appearances in social 
studies classes. Each speaker, armed with mimeo- 
graphed guide sheets suggesting what topics to cover, 
talks to the children for about twenty-five minutes, 
then spends another fifteen minutes answering ques- 
tions. Many eminent people have contributed to this 
series, and many have also offered to pay a return 
visit whenever they can be of help. 
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\ FEW MONTHS AGO a young college professor lied to 
a grand jury about receiving answers to questions on 
a television quiz show and thereby raised a storm. 
[hat storm touched off numerous inquiries into cur- 
rent business and entertainment practices. Executives 
inside and outside the field of television hastily began 
announcing policy changes designed to eliminate any 
possible graft, bribery, or dishonesty. 

Many thoughtful people, alarmed at what these in- 
vestigations implied, became gravely concerned about 
the state of public morality in America—and espe- 
cially its effect on youth. And well they might. A disk 
jockey who had accepted “payola” for plugging cer- 
tain records reported that he had received more than 
three thousand letters from teen-agers saying they 
believed he had “done nothing wrong.” The college 
professor, who had won a large sum on the quiz 
show, said in an interview that he had in one pocket 
three hundred letters from young people and adult 
fans supporting him, and in the other pocket only 
one letter criticizing his actions. 

Teachers in high schools and colleges who asked 
students to write their views on the “rigged” quiz 
shows were appalled to read, over and over again, 
that as long as the shows were good entertainment 
nothing else mattered. Most startling of all, many 
students stated that they themselves would have done 
the same thing. Indeed some of their elders (among 
whom were teachers and college professors) were 
quoted as sharing that view, feeling that it was “hu- 
man nature” to be unable to resist temptation if the 
cash rewards were large enough. If adults show such 
apathy is it any wonder that today’s youth seems un- 
clear about distinctions between honesty and dis- 
honesty, lying and telling the truth? The lines be- 
tween these opposites seem ever more blurred. 


The Cheaters Cheated 


Nor has our present-day economy contributed to a 
clear understanding of ethical values. What happens 
to good habits, like saving and thrift, when banks 
and loan companies encourage people to borrow ex- 
travagantly to pay for luxuries, or offer to lend “‘in- 
stant money” to those in debt? When young married 
couples consider it normal to live in a chronic state 
of debt, rainy-day saving means little or nothing. In a 
world where payola and the swindle sheet are com- 
mon business practice, and where the individual 
often figures his income tax according to what he can 
get by with, honesty is often no longer the most 
profitable policy. One young man I know was 
thought to be out of his mind by his business asso- 
ciates when he refused to pad his expense account 
or to accept their assurance that such padding was 
considered part of one’s legitimate income. Youth 
today is accustomed to watching dishonesty pay—and 
pay handsomely, often bringing no penalties other 
than an occasional twinge of conscience. 
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Are We 


eaching 


ur 
hildren 
O 


Cheat? 


The child who cheats in school ts cheating himself. 
But this idea is too abstract for a child to grasp. It's 
up to parents and teachers to see that he gets 

a fair chance to develop that most important of 


character traits—aintegrity. 
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MARY ELIZABETH FOWLER 


© Hays from Monkmeyer 


Many parents and teachers fear lest both home and 
school are failing to develop sound values in the 
young. In fact we may well inquire whether both 
these institutions may not be unwittingly teaching 
children to cheat. 

The standards and values most of us hold come, as 
we know, from what we learned at home. Whenever 
the teachings of church or school run counter to what 
a child’s parents believe or practice, these teachings 
probably have little effect on his permanent values. 

We know, too, that practice is always more im- 
pressive than preachment. No matter what lofty prin- 
ciples are expounded in the home, children are sel- 
dom unaware of their elders’ lapses from honesty. 
They listen in on adults’ conversation. They hear, as 
a matter of common gossip, that Father or one of his 
friends has reported falsely on his expense account or 
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his income tax return or has accepted costly gifts 
from those who seek his patronage or has bested his 
competitors in a shady business deal. And right here 
that line between honesty and dishonesty begins to 
blur. 

Sometimes, though he knows he is doing wrong, a 
child can resort to dishonesty as a result of well- 
meant but unwise parental pressure. It can take the 
form of a threat: “Bring home a better report card 
next time, or there’ll be no new bicycle.” Or a prom- 
ise: “I'll give you a dollar for every A on your next 
report card.” Such pressure on a child to get good 
grades is all too familiar to teachers, and it usually 
has little to do with the question of whether the 
grades have been honestly earned. As a result it is 
becoming more and more common for school chil- 
dren to copy each other’s homework, or to cheat on 
tests, book reports, and other assignments in order to 
get the all-important grade. The end, they learn, is 
what matters, since their elders seldom inquire about 
the means by which it is obtained. 


Prevalent Pressures 

In high school pressure on children of average 
ability to maintain high grades or to stay in the col- 
lege preparatory course is often intense and some- 
times cruel. I have known of young people with 1.Q.’s 
of go (at the lower end of the “average” range) forced 
to take college preparatory work, though their in- 
ability to do it was obvious. 

Again, the inevitable result of the pressure is, in 
many cases, cheating. Boys and girls often confide to 
their teachers that this is their only hope. They are 
practically compelled to cheat in order to keep their 
parents’ approval or to escape punishment. And all 
because the emphasis on grades and on maintaining 
position in the class is stronger than the emphasis on 
honesty. 

Then there are the parents who, with the best of 
intentions, blur the child’s notions of honesty by do- 
ing his homework for him. They read the books he 
is asked to report on, work his math problems, write 
his compositions, and do many other things he should 
be doing for himself. A mother told me once that 
every night she reads the social studies assignment 
to her eighth-grade son. Asked why, she answered 
that he couldn’t read the book by himself, and she 
wanted him to get into college. Did she think this 
was dishonest? Of course not. 

It all boils down to one question: What’s most im- 
portant to a family? Is it getting ahead, socially or 
economically or scholastically with no consideration 
given to the means of reaching the goal? If so, we 
cannot expect that the children will always be scru- 
pulous in selecting the means for their own end. 

The school, like the home, may well take a critical 
look at its own influence on children’s. standards, 
After observing hundreds of classes in public ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools, I have become deeply 
worried about many school practices that may, in cer- 
tain circumstances, encourage children to cheat. 

For example, cheating often flourishes, unchecked 
or undetected by teachers, in oral and written book 
reports. Children to whom reading a book is a pain- 
ful task may resort to copying jacket blurbs, search- 
ing out printed book reviews, or even borrowing the 
report of a friend. And in dozens of classrooms these 
reports, obviously cribbed from other sources, pass un- 
challenged by indifferent or overly trusting teachers. 


Chances for Cheating 

The assigning of so-called research papers to young- 
sters is another potential temptation to dishonesty. 
Today, when schools are emphasizing college prep- 
aration more strongly than ever, this kind of paper 
has been assigned as early as the eighth grade. Yet 
many colleges are giving up assigning such papers— 
at least to freshmen—because at that level they can 
only be a travesty of real research. And so the schools 
are often asking thirteen-year-olds to do something 
the average college freshman can’t be expected to do. 
What usually results (even in college) is a patchwork 
of quotations copied from books and encyclopedias. 
Vague admonitions to “put it in your own words” are 
frequently the only cautions offered. College fresh- 
men, having copied freely from books for years, are 
honestly appalled to learn that what they have been 
doing is dishonest. Few have ever had the seriousness 
of plagiarism clearly explained to them, or the neces- 
sity for integrity in acknowledging sources. 

Unquestionably students need to learn the impor- 
tant skills that research writing is designed to teach: 
finding and summarizing reference materials, using 
library resources, making bibliographies, and docu- 
menting sources. In any paper of this kind, however, 
the project should be preceded by considerable dis- 
cussion of the kinds of facts that need documentation 
and the necessity for giving credit to borrowed words 
and ideas. 

In other ways too teachers may unintentionally 
give the impression that honesty is not a primary 
value in schoolwork. Too little emphasis is put on 
accurate use of language. Too rarely are students 
asked to write true-to-life accounts of experiences they 
have actually had. Imagination is indeed a quality 
which should be fostered. But need a child always 
write about a trip to Mars or some other space ex- 
cursion? Can't he write sincerely and directly about 
life as he knows it? What’s more, must we ask him 


to discourse on questions our wisest statesmen have 
been unable to answer: “Is War a Biological Neces- 
sity?” “How Shall We Control Atomic Energy?” 
or “Shall Red China Be Admitted to the United 
Nations?” 

As for examinations, most children learn early in 
school that to venture an independent or contro- 
versial opinion can have a disastrous effect on grades. 
So they find out what the teacher wants and give it 
to him. Even in college, young people report, honest, 
independent thought is seldom encouraged. Some- 
times it’s just not tolerated. 


Admonition for Adults 


Not long ago Jerome Ellison wrote an interesting 
article in the Saturday Evening Post called “Ameri- 
can Disgrace: College Cheating,” in which he ruth- 
lessly analyzed the prevalence of cheating in our col- 
leges. Students told him that in many schools cheat- 
ing is standard practice. Some maintained that it “has 
become a part of the student culture—it’s taken for 
granted.” Yet Professor Ellison found scores of boys 
and girls who were profoundly troubled by their own 
cheating and that of their classmates. Why, then, did 
they cheat? To get good grades, to please their par- 
ents, to maintain their social standing, and to avoid 
the social ostracism that too often haunts the non- 
cheater. The evidence is strong that most students 
really would prefer to be honest. It also suggests that 
adults who condone or ignore cheating may help to 
make honesty difficult. 

Despite some deplorable trends, we can be pretty 
sure that the dependable virtues of integrity and 
honesty haven't gone out of style. Parents and teach- 
ers do want their children to learn and practice those 
virtues. But an honest look at the forces working 
against them—in home and school and society as a 
whole—may reveal certain adult attitudes and actions 
that need to be changed. 

Young people who want to be honest (and most of 
them do) should have the support and example of 
adults who believe that maintaining one’s integrity 
is worth the struggle, even though it may not bring 
immediate or tangible rewards. For what can we 
offer our children more precious than the ability to 
live at peace with themselves? 





Mary Elizabeth Fowler is associate professor of 
English at Central Connecticut State College in New 
Britain, Connecticut, and vice-president of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English. 
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DOROTHY DOUGLAS, as told to AGNES P. NOLAN 


EIGHT YEARS AGO AT A MEETING of our 
P.T.A. we were discussing 
problems with our new district librar- 


reading 


ian. Somewhere along the line she 
dropped a challenging idea: “What 
you need is a well-equipped central li- 
brary in each one of your elementary 
schools. That’s the way to get children 
interested in reading.” 

“But we need a gymnasium,” said a 
doubting member, “and a cafeteria and 
more classrooms. None of our elemen- 
tary schools has a separate room just 
for a library.” 

This was true, unfortunately, not 
only in our Mount Pleasant Special 
School District of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, but everywhere. In 1954 only 3 
per cent of the elementary schools in 
the nation had central libraries. Most 
of the books on the classroom library 


shelves were donations—old-fashioned 
books with small print and seldom an 
illustration. (My six-year-old daughter 


Amy calls them 


‘says-in” books.) Im- 
agine such a deplorable shortage five 
hundred years after Gutenberg and 
two hundred years since Newbery 
printed Mother Goose in English! 

For decades some of America’s best 
writers and artists had been producing 
excellent, beautifully illustrated books 
for children. But many schools were not 
able to make these books accessible to 
youngsters, some of whom needed an 
added impetus to find out that reading 
can be enjoyable. As the librarian, Mrs. 
Myrtice Wickham, reminded us, this 
was one important function of an ele- 
mentary school library. 

But 


we marshal not only interest in a school 


what could we do? How could 


library but funds to get one started? 
We asked Mrs. Wickham. “Try a book 
fair,” she replied promptly. 


A youthful hostess, dressed as Raggedy Ann, 
takes an order for a book. 


Our P.T.A. has always been recep- 
tive to new ideas, so we decided to take 
her advice. As we talked. over the pos- 
sibilities, we decided first to set down 
our goals, There were four: 

* To display good books, selected un- 
der expert guidance. 

* To increase our children’s incentive 
to read. 

* To build greater community interest 
in, and support of, libraries. 

* To help raise funds for the school 
library. 

Phat held in November 


first fair, 


1952, was a simple but gala affair. 
Bright banners flew over the temporary 
shelves in the school lobby, and the 
children enjoyed making posters, mo- 
dioramas to add a festive 


biles, and 


note. Not even a premature November 
snow could stop the crowds. Everyone 
was eager to select children’s books for 
When it over we 


had made several hundred dollars. 


Christmas. was all 


Enthusiasm ran so high, after this 
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accounting, that we were soon making 
plans for another fair the following 
year. Indeed, book fairs lasting several 
days have now become an annual event 
in the four Mount Pleasant elemen- 
tary schools. With our own eyes we 
have seen the first two goals achieved. 
As for the third and fourth—well, let 
the fact speak for itself: Now, in 1960, 
we have central libraries in all four 
of our elementary schools. 

It took us six years. We had to sell 
the school board on the idea. We had 
to start the ball rolling with our book 
fair funds, and we had to have facts 
and figures at our fingertips, so as to 
educate the public to the need. We 
found out, for instance, that an ade 
quate school library should have a mini- 
mum of fifteen hundred titles and at 
least five books per pupil. [See page 13 
for new library standards.| We now 
have, in our elementary school librar- 
ies, about five to seven books per pupil 
and an allowance of two dollars per 
pupil for books. 





Our library supervisor also urged 
that there be a trained school librarian 
in every school library, and in our 
Mount Pleasant schools we have a full- 
time library aide in each school, plus 
the central library staff. 

Our goals have been achieved, but 
there’s little chance that the P.T.A. 
book fairs will ever be discontinued. 
Chey have become a community insti- 
tution. We hold them each November 
during Book Week, though many towns 
prefer a spring book fair in observance 
of National Library Week. 


‘- year’s fair is particularly fresh in 


my mind because a large percentage 
of my family were involved in it. I was 
P.T.A. book fair chairman. My chil- 
dren worked on the decorations. For 
weeks they and their classmates spent 
extra-class hours transforming the gym- 
nasium into a wonderland of creative 
decorations—mobiles, murals, miniature 
scenes, and the like. They even sent 
written invitations to their parents, 
ind with each invitation the librarian 
included a helpful annotated book list, 
Growing Up with Books (available for 
ten cents from Library Journal, 62 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 36. 

Chere was no snow this time, just a 
pleasant November breeze that encour- 
iged crowds of book seekers. My young- 
sters and I arrived with a host of other 
parents children, we were 
greeted by a sixth-grade hostess dressed 
as Heidi. My son Billy, fourteen and 
girl shy, gave her a polite brush-off and 
angled us through the crowd to a table 
full of shoe-box dioramas, each one a 
scene from a favorite book. 

“You are supposed to guess what 
book,” he said to his eight-year-old 
brother Jonathan, as we stopped in 
front of a realistic representation of 


and and 
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life under the sea. Jonathan, having 
seen the movie of Jules Verne’s Twen- 
ty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
guessed it in a hurry. 

“The book is too hard for you,” 
Billy told him, “but I’ll get it from the 
library and read some of it to you.” 
Then he showed Jonathan a table of 
picture books that he could read by 
himself. This proved to be a real read- 
ing incentive—a recommendation from 
his older brother. 

The next table held an attractive 
exhibit of children’s books that had 
won Newbery and Caldecott awards. 
Here both parents and children were 
seeing—and handling—these choicest of 
all books. One father, standing by as 
his little daughter thumbed through 
Barbara Cooney’s Chanticleer and the 
Fox, said, “I read the review of this 
book in the Times, but reading about 
it is no substitute for actually seeing it.” 

At a table devoted to our own state 
of Delaware, a group of local authors 
were surrounded by wide-eyed auto- 
graph seekers, some with pigtails and 
some in blue jeans. Beyond, we saw 
one of this year’s innovations, a special 
exhibit of prints, pictures, and books 
on art. Displayed on the wall were 
book illustrations by the late famed 
Delaware artist, Howard Pyle. 

Just before time for closing, the 
P.T.A. enjoyed a skit, Wings to Wis- 
dom, in which a parent interviewed a 
librarian and a reading consultant 
about her children’s book problems. 

My youngsters went home with a 
variety of books, which gave us many 
delightful story hours by the fireside. 
Since some of the books were rather 
expensive, I mentally denied myself 
a few of the household gadgets that 
once seemed indispensable. The sacri- 
fice is more than justified, I know, be- 


cause I have seen my son, who in his 
younger days had little interest in 
books, transformed into an avid reader 
—all because of the book fairs. 


he fairs have helped me, too. Guid- 

ing my children to good books has al- 
ways seemed to me no less important 
than guiding them in their choice of 
companions. Choosing books, however, 
has been difficult because of the almost 
revolutionary changes in children’s lit- 
erature since I was a child. But now I 
no longer go to the bookstore and won- 
der which is chaff and which is wheat. 
The school book fairs make it easy to 
discover good books at my children’s 
level of interest and maturity. At the 
first fair, for instance, we satisfied 
Billy’s current enthusiasm for frogs with 
the Caldecott award book, Frog Went 
a’ Courtin’, and a book on nature. 

We in the Mount Pleasant School 
District P.T.A. are gratified that our 
goals have been met and that we can 
continue making the best in children’s 
literature available and attractive. Al- 
though money is not a major incentive 
we do use our profits to help augment 
the school libraries. 

We feel that we owe a great deal to 
the community as a whole. Much of 
our success has been directly due to 
the cooperation given by the newspa- 
pers and radio stations, the art center, 
the public library, merchants and 
other businessmen. We are now busy 
with plans for next year’s fair. 





’ 


“Dorothy Douglas,” the pseudonym 
of a former book fair chairman, typifies 
her book-dedicated co-workers. Agnes 
P. Nolan is a writer of children’s stories 
for radio and a board member of the 
Delaware Association for Educational 
Television. 
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Continued from page 13 

“Unless local conditions dictate otherwise (for example, 
in schools where all students arrive and depart by bus im- 
mediately before and after school), the school library is 
open at least one-half hour before classes begin and at 
least one hour after classes end. 

“For good service, particularly in junior and senior high 
schools, the library remains open for use until at least five 
o'clock. This policy permits more extensive use of the li- 
brary’s collections of materials, and makes the library more 
accessible to students and teachers. It lessens the pressure 
of demand for materials and services made by students in 
public libraries. If the community has no public library, 
added reasons exist for keeping the school library open for 
this longer period of time. 

“Reports from the field indicate that there is a growing 
approval of those policies that recommend that during the 
school year school libraries should be open for use on 
Saturdays and that high school libraries should be open at 
night.” (It is a common practice, of course, for the library 
to remain open in the evenings for the adult education 
program carried on in the evening high school. Special 
funds are allocated in these cases.) 

Can books, recordings, slides, and even reference books 
be borrowed from your school library for use at home? 
Standards so recommends and hopes that this policy will 
be extended to films and filmstrips. 


How much space should be allotted to the library? The 
answer becomes so technical that I'll have to refer you to 
Standards. One quick measure: “The reading room has a 
seating capacity for 10 per cent of the enrollment in schools 
with more than 550 students and a minimum seating ca- 
pacity for 45-55 students in schools having 200-250 stu- 
dents.” Maximum number for any single reading room: 
100; preferably no more than eighty. How would you like 
to supervise the discipline of eighty wriggling, fun-loving 


kids? 


N° reviewer worth his salt agrees 100 per cent with au- 

thors. While Standards represents a bold leap into the 
future, I wish the authors had added at least one more 
chapter. This would be a chapter filled with bright and 
promising instances of what school librarians are doing 
over and beyond the “standards.” There’s something de- 
pressing about applying measuring sticks to such a human 
and dynamic enterprise as a library. It is a bit like measur- 
ing the Venus de Milo and then deploring the fact that all 
women don’t match her. 

True, there are some suggestions of new developments. 
But why couldn’t Standards tell us something about the 
fine cooperation growing up between schools and book- 
mobile services? And why not something about paperback 
book rack experiments in Buffalo, Newton, Massachusetts, 
Falls Church, Virginia, and elsewhere? Why not something 
about library sponsorship of book fairs and bazaars to stir 
up interest in books? Why not something about activities 
during Book Week and National Library Week? Why not 
some examples of school libraries rendering service to 
whole communities where there are no public libraries? 
Why not tell us what libraries are doing for in-service edu- 
cation and reading—general reading—on the part of 
teachers? 

Well, why not? I’m sure the authors will give me good 
logical reasons why not. Nevertheless I'd like to see Stand- 
ards lifted a little with a touch of inspiration—perhaps an 
introduction by Marchette Chute, who dedicated her 
Shakespeare of London to the New York Public Library. 

—WIiLLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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GUIDING 
CHILDREN 
AS THEY 


Between One 
and Twenty: 


Guiding 
Children 


as They Grow 


Splendid... 

Just what we needed... 
Enlists our understanding . . . 
Looks wonderful—and 1s . . . 


These are some of the things people are saying about the 
popular paper-back book published by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

And here is just a sampling of the contents that have 
stirred up such enthusiasm: =e 


The Importance of Untroubled Babyhood 
BY BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


Does Your Child Do Whc? the Others Do? 
BY ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 


Home-grown Character Traits 8Y RUTH STRANG 


Antidotes for Anxiety 
BY WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, M.D. 


Why Not Enjoy Your Children? 
BY CATHERINE W. MENNINGER AND WILLIAM C, MENNINGER, M.D, 


Safeguarding Children Against Molesters BY ALICE SOWERS 
A Report on Report Cards BY BESS GOODYKOONTZ 

Stress and Strain in Suburbia BY PAUL J. MISNER 

Every Parent and Teacher a Talent Scout BY PAUL WITTY 
Are Clashes Inevitable? BY EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 

Who Is Delinquent? By FRITZ REDL 


Diversified Studies for Diversified Students 
BY JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


Why All These Young Marriages? BY HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


Drawn from the rich vein of material that has ap- 
peared in recent volumes of the National Parent-Teacher, 
the pocket-size Guiding Children as They Grow is dedicated 
to “all children and all who cherish them.” 


It’s as cordial as a handshake. 
It’s filled with wise counsel. 
It’s the source book you've been asking for. 


PRICE: ONE DOLLAR 


Guiding Children as They Grow is available from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, or from the office of your state congress. 
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allin a child’s aitiesls 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
He's Ready for School—Are You?” (page 7) 
nts for Study and Discussion 


1. What new and changing demands are made on par- 
ents when the child enters public school? What are some 
of the reasons why they are glad he is starting school? What 
fears and anxieties do they feel? 

2. How do a mother’s daily activities differ after her 
child enters school? 

;. One way of helping children to overcome timidity 
and uneasiness in a new situation is to give them some 
ideas about what they might do in that situation. For ex- 
imple, during the air raids in England, children who were 
issigned certain responsibilities during a raid were less in- 
tensely afraid than those who just sat and waited. What 
are some of the things that parents can do to prepare the 
child for a successful school experience? 


;. Have you observed any of the following changes in 
parents’ attitudes, feelings, and behavior toward a child 
who is entering school for the first time? Give illustrations 
of each from your own experience and observation, and 
discuss whether it suggests changes in “parent develop- 
ment.” 

* Greater obedience is expected; discipline is firmer. “Now 
that you're in school, we expect you to do what you're 
told.” 

Che parents have a more critical, less accepting attitude 
toward the child, who is now seen through the eyes of 
other people. “Will he be a credit to us?” 

Chere is a feeling of sadness and loss. “ 
iltogether too fast.” 

Ihe parents are impatient if the child does not share all 
his school experiences with them. 

They seem to be jealous and irritated because the child 
appears to like school and teacher more than home and 
mother. 

They are overly anxious about evidences of tension in 
the child—tension that is due to difficulty in adjustment to 
the new situation and is quite normal. 

Ihey feel less responsible for the child’s development. 

He's out of our hands now. We'll see what the school 


” 


They grow up 


can do. 


5. How might a visit to the school and a conference 
with the teacher help a parent to understand a child bet- 
ter? In what other ways can school and home work to- 
gether for his best development? 


6. What early experiences did you have with teachers 
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that might unconsciously influence your attitude toward 
your child’s first teacher? 

7. What suggestions do you have to help parents get 
ready for their child's first school experience? 


Program Suggestions 


* List on the blackboard or on a chart some of the feelings, 
attitudes, and behavior parents may show when their child 
enters school. (These may be extracted from the article or 
handed in anonymously by members of the group.) Discuss 
each item from the standpoint of what might possibly have 
caused it. For example, anxiety about a child’s behavior in 
school might arise from (1) concern with “what other 
people may think about the way I’ve brought up my 
child,” (2) recognition of the importance of the child’s 
getting off to a good start, (3) a desire that the child 
should not “disgrace the family,” or (4) sympathy for his 
bewilderment in a new situation. 

* Put on a dramatization of a recorded teacher-parent con- 
ference, or play the actual recording. Discuss the purpose 
of the interview from the standpoint of the parent and 
from that of the teacher. What was accomplished? How did 
the parent feel at the end of the conference? What would 
he or she be likely to tell the other parent who couldn’t 
be present? What did you especially like about the teach- 
er’s part in the interview? What might the parent have 
done to make the conference more helpful? What might 
the teacher have done? 

* Instead of using a recorded interview, describe concretely 
and vividly a situation leading to a teacher-parent confer- 
ence, and then ask for volunteers to play the roles of 
teacher and parent. Have different persons play the same 
roles to show how the conference might be handled in 
different ways. 

* Have several members of the group find out what various 
communities are doing to familiarize parents with the 
school, its program and personnel, shortly before their 
children enter school. The findings may be reported to the 
entire group in the form of a panel presentation. The dis- 
cussion leader, in his summary, could emphasize how these 
parent-induction projects help build the morale of both 
parents and teachers. 
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tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


March 1956, 


“Conditioning for College’’ (page 18) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. About how many high school graduates in your town 
go on to college? Is the number below the 50 per cent 
quoted by the authors of the article? If so, what may be 
some of the reasons why more young people in the com- 
munity are not going to college? Is there a need for parents, 
teachers, guidance personnel, and school administrators 
to work together on a many-sided program to interest a 
larger percentage of high school students in a college edu- 
cation? Should the community as a whole be better in- 
formed about the cost of higher education, especially at 
nearby colleges, as well as about the availability of scholar- 
ships? 

If yes is the answer to either or both of the last two 
questions, sketch out tentative programs by which the ob- 
jectives implied in each question can be achieved. 

2. “As we all know,” write Dr. Michael and Miss Fox, 
“one of the greatest wastes in our nation today is the loss 
of students with above average ability who leave high 
school or college without graduating.” What is the per- 
centage of high school dropouts in your town? Does this 
represent a significant waste of brains and talent? Discuss 
what steps might be taken, in the school and in the com- 
munity, to reduce the drop-out rate of above average stu- 
dents and thus conserve valuable human resources. 

g. What changes in the educational picture during the 
next ten years will make it almost imperative for parents 
and children to be informed about college requirements 
while the children are still in grade school? By 1970, for 
example, it is estimated that at least 65 per cent of high 
school graduates will attend college. Competition for col- 
lege entrance will be keen. Standards of admission will be 
higher, so that only top-ranking students will be accepted 
by top-ranking colleges. 

4. What kind of parents are most likely to encourage 
their children to go to college? Least likely? What can the 
school and the community do to improve the chances of 
able young people who need encouragement? What respon- 
sibility does the P.T.A. have here? Is your P.T.A. discharg- 
ing that responsibility as effectively as it should? If not, 
what improvements in your present program would you 
propose? 

5. Why, according to the authors, is an interested, in- 
formed parent even more important in conditioning boys 
and girls for college than a topnotch guidance counselor? 
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6. What person in the school system holds the key posi- 
tion in guiding young people’s educational future? What 
other persons play vital roles? 

7. How much and what kind of educational guidance 
should be given boys and girls in the grades? In junior high 
school? What effect can this early guidance have on a stu- 
dent’s high school career? His college career? His later life? 


8. What is the place of a college counselor in the school 
guidance program? What are his duties and responsibili- 
ties? What special help can he get from nearby colleges 
and universities? 


9. Who is the third member of the guidance team? What 


can this member do in the “conditioning for college” 
process? 


10. What concluding caution do Dr. Michael and Miss 
Fox issue to parents and teachers? With what plea for 
action do they close their article? 


Program Suggestions 


¢ Last year the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
published a booklet called Looking In on Your School: 
Questions To Guide Fact Finders. Its purpose is to help 
P.T.A.’s study their schools. If your P.T.A. has not yet 
looked into its school, use the questions on pages 10 and 
11 of this booklet to aid you in a brief survey of your 
school’s guidance and counseling services. 

Probably the task had best be done by a small com- 
mittee selected from your group, who would do their in- 
vestigating beforehand and make a joint report at the time 
of the group meeting. The report could be delivered quite 
informally, with the committee members taking time to 
answer questions from the audience as they come up. 

After the report and discussion decide on two, three, or 

four recommendations that your group would like to sub- 
mit to the school principal. 
¢ Organize a symposium made up of key people mentioned 
in the article: a parent, a teacher, a student, a grade- 
school or junior high school guidance counselor, and a 
college counselor (or some other member of the high 
school guidance staff). Ask each to talk about his role on 
the triple guidance team described by Dr. Michael and 
Miss Fox. 
* Invite two or three college freshmen, home for spring 
vacation, to come to your meeting and answer questions 
about how they were “conditioned” for college—at home, 
in grade school, and in junior and senior high school. Ask 
them particularly (1) how much they did on their own 
to find out about colleges and their requirements and 
(2) how much help they got from their parents, classroom 
teachers, and the college counselor. ‘Toward the end of the 
meeting, lead them into a brief brain-storming session on 
“What I Might Have Done Differently.” 
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iil. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


Let's Enlist Youth for Civic Service” (page 4) 
Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Do you agree with Mr. Ferguson’s main thesis, that 
our need for alert, competent citizens today is quite as 
urgent as that for top scientists? Does his statement, “In- 
stead of mathematicians galore we need persons among us 
who can figure out the human equation,” strike you as 
realistic? Do you agree that citizenship as well as science is 
learned in action through firsthand experience in living 
laboratories? 

\re you prone to do too much for and not enough 

(h the young people of your community? Has the em- 


phasis been too much on youth-serving? In what matters 


do the teen-agers in your own home have a real “‘say’’? 
How much are they consulted about the program of the 
school? The church? Community youth agencies? 

;. What real jobs and civic responsibilities in your area 
night be delegated to young people? There are relatively 
lew projects that permit youth truly to serve the commu- 
nity. What keeps such projects from getting under way in 
your town? Lack of good adult leadership? Lack of confi- 
dence in young people? Preoccupation with the “getting 
and spending” in which the poet Wordsworth says we “lay 
waste our powers’? Inertia? 

;. The chart book of the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Children in a 
Changing World, indicates that more than four million 
young people between sixteen and nineteen years of age 
are not in school. To whom should these out-of-school 
teen-agers be a special challenge? In what ways? How are 
they being reached in your community? By programs in 
citizenship education and service? 

». A prominent senator suggests the revival of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps as a way of recruiting youth for 
constructive civic service. You may have seen some of the 
projects completed by the original CCC program—refores- 
tation and soil conservation, national park development, 
highway beautification, and many other similar services 
performed by youth as a significant part of their own de- 
velopment as citizens. Would you favor such a program 
today for teen-agers who are neither in school nor in mili- 
tary service? If not, what private, nongovernmental pro- 
grams might be initiated to give youth real jobs to do as 
young citizens in the making? 


Program Suggestions 


* Invite representatives of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, 4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Future Homemakers of America, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.H.A., and/or other youth groups in your town to meet 
with you for a discussion of these questions: 
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1. What civic service projects are already being under- 
taken by youth in the community? Who is doing what, 
with what results to (a) the common welfare and (b) the 
young people themselves? 

2. What further projects might youth be encouraged to 
take on for the coming year? Are there some jobs in com- 
munity betterment that very much need doing in the area? 
Which youth groups might be challenged to take them on? 
* Send to the national offices of selected youth-serving 
agencies for materials on their programs and their policies 
for recruiting youth for civic service. Such organizations as 
the following may serve to start your mailing lists: 

Boy Scouts of America, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Camp Fire Girls, 16 East Forty-eighth Street, New York 17. 

4-H Clubs, Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of 

Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Avenue, New York 22. 
Future Farmers of America and Future Homemakers of 
America, U.S, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Junior Achievement, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 

Y.M.-Y.W.H.A., 145 East Thirty-second Street, New York 16. 

Y.M.C.A., 291 Broadway, New York 7. 

Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 

Add church-related youth organizations such as those 
found in the American Friends Service Committee, the 
C.Y.O., B'nai B'rith, and the various Protestant denomina- 
tions. Collect, review, report on, and discuss these materials 
in preparation for, and during, your meeting. 

* Is there a dearth of dedicated, competent adult youth 
leaders in your community, as there tends to be generally 
today? If so, you might turn your session into a recruit- 
ment program by having adults who are working with 
young people in your area tell the story of their youth 
programs. Ask them to share with you the problems and 
satisfactions they find in working with young people and 
to point out how interested adults might play a part in 
their programs. 

* Show the film We Plan Together ‘(Teachers College, 
Columbia University; 21 minutes). Invite the high school 
principal or his representative to comment on how feasible 
it would be to have the students in your high school par- 
ticipate in planning the school program. 
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Motion Picture Previews — 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
ELjJA BuCKLIN 





16MM FILMS 


Available from film rental libraries throughout the country. 


Harold and the Purple Crayon—Brandon Films. g minutes. 
Crockett Johnson’s popular little children’s book has been de- 
lightfully re-created on film. Do you or your small children 
know Harold? He is that indomitable small boy with the purple 
crayon who draws his own adventures. Here he gets lost after 
some exciting travels and cannot remember how his bedroom 
window looks. He starts drawing windows, hundreds of them in 
all shapes and all places, until suddenly he remembers, with 
a sigh of relief, how the moon hung just in front of his own. 
In no time at all he draws the familiar outlines, climbs in 
through the window, crayons his bed, jumps into it, and draws 
the covers up. Clever, ingenious, and enchanting for all ages. 


The Secret Way—Brandon Films. 9 minutes. Colorful little pup- 
pets point a moral for small children. A boy who likes to trap 
innocent birds is himself trapped deep in the forest and is 
saved by the birds, who lead his rescuers to him. The point is 
labored, but youngsters will enjoy the puppet children, birds, 
and animals. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Babette Goes to War—Columbia. Direction, Christian-Jaque. 
Brigitte Bardot’s curious combination of unabashed, childlike 
directness and intense physical vitality serves her well in a 
Gallic, sophisticated spoof of World War II secret service. As 








Harold draws his bedroom window in Harold and the Purple Crayon. 
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a French country girl she flees the German Army and makes 
her way to England. There the British espionage discovers she 
looks exactly like the flame of an important German general. 
She is trained in commando techniques and sent behind the 
lines with a handsome young French officer (Jacques Charrier, 
her real-life husband) to effect the German’s abduction. Some- 
how, however, she finds herself in the heart of the Gestapo, 
who also have the same strange yen to use her as a spy. The 
uneven farce leans rather heavily on Miss Bardot’s talents. One 
or two scenes having to do with the caricatured Gestapo chief 
might well have been omitted. Leading players: Brigitte Bardot, 
Jacques Charrier. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Very mature No 


A Dog's Best Friend—United Artists. Direction, Edward H. Cahn. 
A run-of-the-mill melodrama that injects violence and gun 
= into the traditional sentimental relationship between a 
»0y and a dog. A youngster, so embittered by his father’s prison 
conviction that he refuses to be drawn into his foster parents’ 
family circle, comes upon a wounded, vicious dog guarding a 
revolver he has taken from a criminal-sheriff. Sensing the 
similarity of their plights, the lad makes the dog his own. Lead- 
ing players: Roger Mobley, Bill Williams. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Exciting but mediocre Same Same 
melodrama 


The Gallant Hours—United Artists. Direction, Robert Montgom- 
ery. This salute to the great American naval hero, Admiral 
W. F. Halsey, Jr., becomes at times almost a memorial to those 
crucial, heroic World War II days when the admiral stopped 
the advance of the Japanese in Guadalcanal. That effect is 
heightened by the fact that the commentator gives the actual 
names and fates of fighting men surrounding the admiral, in- 
cluding some enemy Japanese, and also by the inspirational 
background music. The climax is reached in a duel of wits be- 
tween Admiral Halsey and Admiral Yamamoto, commander ot 
the Japanese fleet. James Cagney plays the leading role with 
sincerity and restraint. Obviously Director Montgomery is 
deeply concerned with the patriotic and historical nature of his 
subject matter. Leading players: James Cagney, Dennis Weaver. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Deferential tribute to Admiral Halsey 


Guns of the Timberland—Warner Brothers. Direction, Robert 
Webb. Loggers and ranchers battle it out in the familiar west 
ern pattern. Lumberman Alan Ladd faces an angry Jeanne 
Crain, heading up a posse of ranchers whose land will be 
flooded when the tree cutters destroy their watershed. Gilbert 
Roland is a lively villain. Leading players: Alan Ladd, Jeanne 
Crain, Gilbert Roland. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine Routine Routine 


The Hypnotic Eye—Allied Artists. Direction, George Blair. Pur- 
porting to demonstrate the dangers of hypnotism, this cheap, 
lurid thriller describes a series of face mutilations (burning by 
fire, acid, and so on) by girls who can give no reason for their 
behavior. The detective’s girl friend insists that there is some 
connection between a handsome showman, who hypnotizes 
pretty young women as part of his act, and the horrible dis- 
figurements. Her suspicions are borne out after she is allowed 
to take matters in her own hands, Leading players: Jacques 
Bergerac, Allison Mayes. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 
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Killers of Kilimanjaro—Columbia. Direction, Richard Thorpe. 
An elaborately produced, sometimes ludicrously stereotyped 
melodrama takes place on the beautiful African veldt against 
the backdrop of the Kilimanjaro Mountains, with a profusion 
of wild animals scattered about. Hero Robert Taylor sets out to 
complete a railroad across wild, treacherous native country. He 
is accompanied by the young son of a murderous Arab com- 
petitor and the pretty fiancée of his predecessor, who has dis- 
appeared. gy peril yields its full measure of hackneyed ad- 
venture. The dialogue and acting are commonplace. Leading 
players:: Robert Taylor, Anne Aubrey. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine adventure story Same Same 


The Last Voyage—MGM. Direction, Andrew Stone. The old 
French luxury liner Ile de France ends its days in a blazing 
holocaust at sea to provide realistic settings for a film about an 
old luxury liner that ends its deys in a blazing holocaust at sea, 
with a full complement of passengers and crew. The long- 
drawn-out drama exploits every aspect of the confusion and 
terror on deck. Leading players: George Sanders, Robert Stack, 
Dorothy Malone. 

idults 15-18 12-15 

Tense, prolonged, melodramaiic account of disaster at sea 


Mating Urge—Howard C. Brown production, released by Citation 
Films. Exotic and bizarre courtship practices in Africa, India, 
and the South Pacific area are colorfully photographed in this 
unusual and uneven anthropological documentary. The series 
of curious episodes is climaxed by a dramatically filmed leap 
in which young men of the New Hebrides, with vines tied to 
their ankles to break their fall, jump from high towers to 
prove their manhood to the young women chanting and 
parading below. 

{dults 5-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature Very mature 


Our Man in Havane—Columbia. Direction, Carol Reed. A British 
film that burlesques the world of spies and counter spies in 
a rich-textured, witty production. The director and cast would 
be the envy of any producer. Ralph Richardson, inscrutable 
and sublimely gullible, is head of the secret service in Lon- 
don. Noel Coward is his cloak-and-dagger representative in 
Cuba, who takes on Alec Guinness, fellow Britisher and vacuum 
cleaner salesman, as his assistant. Big, bumbling Burl Ives, 
close friend of Mr. Guinness, provides what might be called 
tragic relief in otherwise straight farce. Ernie Kovacs is the 
dashing, demoniacal captain of the Cuban secret police. Mr. 
Guinness, of course, gives another of his peerless satiric per- 
formances. Leading players: Alec Guinness, Ralph Richardson, 
Noel Coward, Burl Ives, Ernie Kovacs. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Brilliant, if cryptic, satire Mature 


The Purple Gang—Allied Artists. Direction, Frank McDonald. 
\ slick, callous crime melodrama chronicles the rise to power 
of a vicious group of teen-agers on the Detroit waterfront 
during prohibition days. The youthful leader's favorite in- 
strument for maintaining control is a tommy gun, and there is 
much of the Little Caesar bravado and gangster heroics in his 
cold-blooded make-up. Policeman Barry Sullivan, although he 
endures almost incredible persecution by the gang, is basically 
a defeatist. He does win out in the end, but his one idea seems 
to be that you have to treat juvenile offenders like the brutal 
criminals they are. A glossy, well-produced but crude and 
frighteningly inhuman melodrama. Leading players: Barry 
Sullivan, Elaine Edwards. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


The Pusher—United Artists. Direction, Gene Milford. A grade 
1 narcotics quickie that describes what happens to the innocent 
young daughter of a police lieutenant when she is “hooked” by 
a drug. Also involved in the sordid mess are two young Puerto 
Rican immigrants who are murdered by the “pusher” to pre- 
vent their going to the police. Leading players: Kathy Carlyle, 
Douglas F. Rodgers. 

idults 15-18 

Trash No 


The Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond—Warner Brothers. Direction, 
Budd Boetticher. With its romanticized aan to the lawless- 
ness of the twenties this slick, flashily entertaining film 
biography of gangster Legs Diamond conveys little sense of 
reality. An able and witty man—portrayed by the agile and 
handsome Ray Danton—is shown to be capable of the ultimate 
in violence and deceit. But there is nothing in the crisp dia- 
logue or fast-paced action to explain his rise and fall. The film 
makes it clear that crime does not pay, yet the real message 
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would seem to be a somewhat sentimental apology for this 
multiple murderer, who died because, “though he was loved by 
many people, he never actually loved anyone.” And we thought 
he died because he was pumped full of machine gun bullets! 
Leading players: Ray Danton, Karen Steele. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 


Rosemary—Films Around the World. Direction, Rolf Thiele. A 
garish, gross caricature of wealthy West German tycoons and 
their social life is focused on the career of a Hamburg pros- 
titute, employed by a French industrialist to secure tape record- 
ings from his German rivals. Street singers interweave a cynical 
commentary, set to sentimentalized melodies reminiscent of 
Kurt Weill’s music. English titles. Leading players: Nadia 
Tiller, Peter Van Eyck. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Seven Thieves—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Hathaway. 
An imaginative, suspense-filled melodrama about an audacious 
robbery carried off in the grand manner. (Four million dollars 
is stolen from the Casino at Monte Carlo.) Edward G. Robin- 
son, a scientist with a shadowy past, acts to the hilt the role of 
courtly brigand, and an excellent supporting cast helps to give 
style as well as considerable tension to the development of 
his highly original scheme. The crime-does-not-pay ending is 
rather obviously tacked on. Leading players: Edward G. Robin- 
son, Rod Steiger. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 


She Was like a Wild Chrysanthemum—Shochiku Production. Direc- 
tion, Keisuke Kinoshita. An old man, traveling toward the 
home of his boyhood, recalls with tenderness his first love. 
Scenes of the old-fashioned Japanese countryside follow each 
other like fine prints in a pattern of quiet loveliness. His 
flowing memories evoke the beautiful image of a young girl 
adopted by his mother, their happy companionship. as children, 
the cruel gossip of the household servants, which brought their 
adolescent love to premature awareness, and their abrupt, 
ruthless separation. Finely acted and photographed but per- 
haps a little too gentle and slow for the average American 
audience. English titles. Leading players: Shinji Tanaka, 
Toshiko Koboyaski. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature Mature 


Sink the Bismarck!—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lewis Gilbert. 
An engrossing, powerful account, taken from C. S. Forester’s 
novel, of the British Navy’s effort in the spring of 1941 to 
destroy the world’s most powerful battleship, the German Bis- 
marck. The ship had eluded the blockade and now threatened 
the entire Atlantic lifeline. Scenes flash from historic battle- 
ships to the underground room in England where Captain 
Shepherd (Kenneth More) outthinks and outruns his enemy. 
He gambles the lives of twenty thousand men in troopships in 
order to concentrate their battleship convoy on an area to which 
he believes the Bismarck will go in search of air coverage. A 
tense, suspenseful picture, well acted. Leading players: Kenneth 
More, Dana Wynter. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Tense Tense 


The Third Voice—2o0th Century-Fox. Direction, Hubert Cornfield. 
Because her boss of twenty years suddenly acquires a fiancée, 
secretary-mistress Laraine Day plots to murder him and secure a 
large amount of his money. As partner in crime she selects 
Edmond O’Brien, who resembles her employer and with practice 
learns to impersonate his manner of speech. The melodrama 
opens effectively but does not sustain the early tension and ex- 
citement. Miss Day contributes a steely, well-balanced perform- 
ance. Leading players: Laraine Day, Edmond O’Brien, Julie 
London. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Too Soon To Love—Universal-International. Direction, Richard 
Rush. Following the pattern of Blue Denim, this film sets out 
to prove once more that high-minded boys and girls are led 
into trouble by parental indifference plus the increasingly per- 
missive attitudes of their peers. (Here the girl attempts suicide 
and the boy robbery—to secure five hundred dollars for a “safe” 
abortion.) An important ingredient is missing in this pat mes- 
sage. Concerned parents cannot always prevent their children’s 
regrettable actions merely by communicating their love. There 
must be, in the family and in society, a core of vital affirmative 
values—moral ideals that shape human behavior. The leads in 
Too Soon To Love are attractive youngsters, though revealing 
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traces of recent dramatic instruction, but the picture itself says 
nothing fresh or significant. Leading players: Jennifer West, 
Richard Evans, 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Poor No 


Vice Raid—United Artists. Direction, Edward L. Cahn. This film 
purports to expose the call-girl racket, which flourishes under 
the cover of fake model agencies and public relations firms. The 
semidocumentary treatment is used to subdue (but not too 
much) the sensational aspects of the sordid subject matter. 
Mamie Van Doren “frames” an incorruptible police sergeant on 
orders from a syndicate, but when a gangster viciously assaults 
her young sister Mamie agrees to help the officer in his plot to 
round up the gang. Leading players: Mamie Van Doren, Rich- 
ard Coogan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Cheap, sensational Same No 
melodrama 


The Wind Cannot Read—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Ralph 
Thomas. The delicate pride and exquisite femininity of Yoko 
Toni give luster to this gentle wartime love story played against 
romantically photographed settings in India. (Shots of the Taj 
Mahal are, as always, lovely.) Dirk Bogarde is attractive as the 
R.A.F. hero who falls in jove with his japanese instructor, mar- 
ries her, and after a brief idyl is sent to the front—only to break 
away from a Japanese prison camp when he learns she is dying. 
Except where Miss Toni lends her magic, the production is 
routine. Leading players: Dirk Bogarde, Yoko Toni. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Same 


THEATER SHORTS 


Green Gold—Warner Brothers. A color travelogue that describes 
the unusual and little known country of Ecuador, so called be- 
cause it straddles the equator. The beautiful capital of Quito is 
considered the most perfectly preserved Spanish city in the 
Western Hemisphere, and we are given glimpses of jeweled 
Spanish baroque cathedrals, some of them four centuries old. 
Indians older than the Incas are shown leading their lives in the 
picturesque ways of their ancestors on the mountain plateaus of 
the Andes, twelve thousand feet above sea level. Bananas are the 
country’s “green gold.” 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Good 


Pearl of the Gulf—Caltex Production. Bahrein, an island sheik- 
dom in the Persian Gulf, is an interesting example of old cus- 
toms and traditions existing side by side with a wealthy modern 
civilization brought about by the discovery of oil and the 
elaborate industrialization developed around it. A young Ara- 
bian who attended school in Britain proudly shows an English 
classmate around his island home. Clear color photography 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Fair 


Wonders of Puerto Rico—Columbia. The lush beauty and fertile 
farmland of this United States island in the Caribbean, plus 
rapidly growing industry and building construction, should 
give many Americans a feeling of pride. However, the musical 
accompaniment, with its Latin rhythms and sentimental songs, 
may prove distracting. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Uneven Fair Fair 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


The Boy Who Owned o Melephaat— Entertaining. 

Goliath N—Excellent. 

Snow Queea— Delightful. 

Toby Tyler—Children and young peopie, excellent; adults, delightful. 


FAMILY 

Suitable for children if accompanied by odults 

Carry On, Sergeant—Children and young people, amusing in part; adults, broad 
slapstick farce. 

Cireus Sters—Children, yes; young people and adults, enjoyable. 

A Dog of Flanders—Entertaining. 

Hound Dog Maa—Entertaining. 

Journey to the Center of the Earth—Rather long but good fun. 

Masters of the Congo Jvagle—Excelient. 

A Thousand and One Arabion Nights—Children, mature; young people and adults, 


fair. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 

Battle Flame—Routine war picture. 

Behind rod Great Wall—Children and young people, yes; adults, beautifully photo- 
graphed. 

Beloved Infidel-—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Bea Hur—Children, mature; young people and adults, very good spectacle. 

The Big Night—Children and young people, interesting; adults, fair. 

Black Orphevs —Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Bobbikins—Children and young people, fair; adults, light British whimsy. 

The Bridal Path—Entertaining. 

Cash MeCall— Mediocre. 

Chance Meeting—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair. 

The Cousins—Children and young people, no; adults, for limited audiences 

Fallen Aagel—Children, possibly too mature; young people, mature; adults, good. 

The Flying Fontaines—F air. 

Four Fast Guas—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Four Huadred Blows—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

The Gamma People—Above average science-fiction melodrama. 

The Gazebo—Poor. 

The Gene Krupa Story— Matter of taste. 

The Glass Tower—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Goliath and the Barborians—Children, no; young people and adults, trash. 

The Gypsy Beroa—F air. 

Hell Bent for Leather—Routine western. 

Home from the Hill—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, commonplace. 

House of Intrigue—F air romantic spy tale. 

Jack the Ripper—Children and young people, no; adults, mediocre thriller. 

The Jaywalkers—Exciting western. 

The Law Is the Law—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The Lowest Crime—Children and young people, no; adults, shoddy melodrama. 

Never So Few— Matter of taste. 

Night of the Blood Beast—Children and young people, trash; adults, poor. 

Once More with Feeling—Children, no; young people, sophisticated; adults, light, 
smart comedy. 

Paris Hotel—F air. 

The Possessors—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, very good. 

The Rookie—Poor. 

She Gods of Shark Reef—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre South 
Sea melodrama. 

Sign of the Glediater—Children and young people, waste of time; adults, poor. 

Solomon and Shebo—Children, poor; young people and adults, pretentious. 

Story on Page One—Children and young peoplg, no; adults, hard-hitting murder 
melodrama. 

Suddenly Last Summer—Children and young people, no; adults, powerful production. 

A Summer Place—Children and young people, no; adults, tasteless. 

Tiger Bay—Excellent. 

Touch of Lerceay—Children and young people, sophisticated light comedy; adults, 
light, amusing comedy. ‘ 

Visitor from o Smoll Planet—Children and young people, sophisticated; adults, Jerry 
Lewis fans. 

Who Wes That Lady?—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter of taste 

Yesterday's Enemy—Children, no; young people and adults, grim war drama. 

The Young Hove No Time—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, interest- 
ing, especially to parents. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


Cover Talk 


Dear Readers: 

Nothing pleases us more than to hear from you, es- 
pecially when your letters are so thoughtful and thought- 
provoking as were the several we received in reference to 
our February cover, That was the cover, you remember, 
with the picture of children learning to dance. Here is 
one of the letters: 


“I have been thinking all year that the National Parent- 
Teacher is better than ever. The evaluation of TV pro- 
srams alone makes it worth the price of the subscription. 

What a disappointment it was to receive the February 
issue and take a look at the cover! Could the situation 
depicted there be a factor in the problem of teen-age mar- 
riages? After all, if this is right for such young children, 
what is left but marriage when they reach the teens? I 
don’t oppose dancing or boyand-girl parties, but please, 
let's not push our children so fast.” 


Here are excerpts from our reply: 


No one could deplore more deeply than we do the 
prevailing tendency to push our children into all sorts of 
ictivities for which they are assuredly unprepared or ill 
prepared. And speaking of preparation brings me to what 
was in the thinking of the editors responsible for the 
February cover. Actually to us it was simply a picture of 
childhood that made us smile a bit—smile ruefully, per- 
haps, because those days represent a mere wisp of time. 
We did not link it to the teen-age problems that plague 
us today because youngsters through the years have learned 
to dance together, many of them in dancing school. The 
picture was a departure from our usual portraits of chil- 
dren, but all the more reason, we believed, that the 
innocent episode it portrayed would appeal to our readers. 


Psychologists and other students of human behavior 
tell us that it isn’t the children who learn to handle them- 
elves in social situations who get into trouble. The ones 
who get hurt and strike back are usually the children 
who haven’t learned certain skills in the social realm. 
Being insecure, they take refuge (so they think) in un- 
desirable behavior that often leads to sexual involvement 
ind eventually to a premature marriage that can only 
bring misery to the couple and their offspring. 

“True enough, the children on the February cover are 
young. But are they too young to be engaged in whole- 
some, well-chaperoned social activities? Surely such activi- 
ties, at home or in the community, couldn’t harm grade- 
school children who are being properly reared and pro- 
tected. Is not the learning of gracefulness as well as social 
grace a desirable thing, even for boys and girls as young 
as the children on the cover? 


” 


‘You see, your letter did set us pondering. . . . 


Out of that pondering has come an idea—to ask some 
outstanding authorities to comment on the queries set off 
by the cover. Their opinions might possibly be gathered 
into an article discussing the kind of social experience 
represented by the picture. 

Tue Eprror 
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Dear Editor: 

As an ardent reader of the National Parent-Teacher I 
use it for reference and reading material year after year. 
I file the magazines by date, but often the month and 
year are in an inconvenient spot. Would it be possible 
to put them in a definite place on the cover, such as one 
corner or another, month after month? 

Please consider this a suggestion that may help those 
who enjoy the magazine as much as does the writer of 
this letter. “AN APPRECIATIVE READER” 


Dear Editor: 

The covers of the National Parent-Teacher have always 
been particularly appealing to me. Now that I am a stu- 
dent teacher I plan to include some of these covers in my 
picture file of permanent resource material. .. . 

EvA GEORGINE SCHREIBER 
Monrovia, California 


Another Slant on Pot-Luck Financing 
Dear Editor: 

This is an answer to Robert E. Cummins’ letter in the 
March issue. 

In our suburban town of more than ten thousand, we 
have five schools (four elementary, one junior high), plus 
parochial schools that account for one third of the school 
population. In the past ten years our town has tripled in 
size and is still growing. Four of our five schools have been 
built in that time, plus a huge high school shared with 
the next town. Classroom additions are needed on at least 
two of the schools, including a two-and-a-half-year-old one. 

We are building schools and classrooms just as fast as 
our bonding power will permit, but our town has reached 
the limit of its bonding power. Naturally, with the entire 
school budget going to essentials—new schools, classrooms, 
teachers—there is no money for extras. There cannot be 
free bus service for children who live far from schools. 
Library books cannot be bought in any sizable quantity. 
There are lots of “cannots.” 

In our town P.T.A. fund-raising activity is limited to 
one project in each school, plus a clothing resale shop 
open once a week and participated in by all five schools. 
We know that the P.T.A. is not a fund-raising organiza- 
tion, but it pleases us to be able to add a few extras to our 
schools—things the schools want but cannot afford with 
their present budget. 

Mr. Cummins says, “P.T.A.’s could well devote more 
time to educating the community to the fiscal needs of the 
school, so that adequate revenues would be provided.” 
But when adequate revenues cannot be provided even by 
enlightened communities such as ours, we feel that pot- 
luck financing of extras is a worthwhile by-product of 
the P.T.A. 

Mrs. LAWRENCE BrREITKOPF 
Recording Secretary, Oaklane P.T.A. 
Northbrook, Illinois 
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(¢ the Annual Convention of the 
National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


MAY 22-25, 1960 


Delegates will hear such distinguished 
peakers as these: 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 

Daniel A. Poling Harry F. Harlow 
Thomas D. Bailey Dale B. Harris , 
Ruth S. Cavan William C. Kvaraceus 
Charles W. Ferguson Shane MacCarthy 
Harry D. Gideonse Emily Mudd 

Eli Ginzberg Bonaro W. Overstreet 
Robert K. Gray Benjamin C. Willis 


The beauty and dignity of the American tradition are 
where more eloquently expressed than in the stately lines of 
Independence Hall, which every sightseer in Philadelphia 
its high on his list of V. I. P.’s (Very Important Places). 
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The program will include such special 
features as these: 

National chairmen's group conferences 
Section meetings 


Life membership dinner 


Me veneration with Banquet 
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